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TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


THAN THIS, THERE IS NO MORE LOVELY VALLEY IN THE WORLD, BE IT AT OLD 
NO. 4 WHERE THE RIVER WIDENS LIKE A LAKE, OR AT COHOS WHERE THE 
WINDING STREAM FLOWS AMONG THE GREEN MEADOWS; WHERE ASKUTNEY, 
THE MOUNTAIN OF THE THREE BROTHERS, LOOKS DOWN UPON ITS WATERS, OR 
WHERE THE SLOPES OF MOOSILAUKE RISE HIGH ABOVE THE SURROUNDING HILLS}3 
WHERE IN THE DISTANCE THE WHITE HILLS AND AGIOCHOOK, HIGH AND WIND- 
SWEPT, TOWER IN SOLEMN MAJESTY; WHERE THE RUSHING TORRENT OF THE 
WHITE FALLS ROARS ABOVE THE RAPIDS IN FLOOD TIME; WHERE THE RIBBONY 
STREAM WANDERS AT ITS SOURCE FROM LAKE TO LAKE, OR WHERE IT WIDENS 
AT LAST FOR THE SHIPS THAT SWEEP OUT TO SEA. RIVER OF LEGEND, OF STORY, 
OF SONG; WHERE LEDYARD SAILED HIS ROUGH CANOE AND MOREY FIRST DROVE 
MAN UPON A BOAT PROPELLED BY STEAM}; ACROSS THY BREAST IN GOLDEN SPRING 
I HEARD THE BELLS OF DARTMOUTH SINGING TO THE SKIES. 


Note 


PAP OCnOOr is one of the shorter names 
which the Indians applied to Mt. Washington in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. Sometimes the 
name was made to include the whole group of peaks, but 
as a rule the word applied to the highest of them all. 
From the earliest times supernatural attributes were 
applied to the mountain, and the earliest white climb- 
ers found it difficult to persuade Indian guides to take 
them up into the dwelling place of evil spirits. This 
might have been due to the fact that Mt. Washington 
is occasionally swept by terrific winds, and although 
not comparable in height with western or Asiatic moun- 
tains the wind velocity at the summit as recorded by 
scientific instruments has been at times greater than 
at any other point in the world. That the Mohawks 
in early days crossed through that split in the moun- 
tains now known as Crawford’s Notch is vouched for 
in many of the early Wobanaki (Abenaki) stories and 
legends, and the early enmity of these peoples goes back 
into obscurity. Kta-Aden, a mountain even more in- 
vested with legend and story is Mt. Katahdin, Maine. 
As the Wobanaki dwelt for so many centuries in prox- 
imity to its slopes a whole system of mythology, 
Olympus-like, grew up about this mountain. 
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PROLOGUE 


Tete, 1s) oo RM) 


ll WAS in dim and distant days, obscure 
and far away amidst the shadow of dead years, that 
there arose between the Wobanaki and the Kanienga 
whom they knew as Maguaks a bitter and enduring 
feud. As yet no white men had come to fell the stately 
pines of the forest to make clearings and to erect log 
cabins, and the peaks of Agiochook and Kta-Aden rose 
sheer and craggy above the thickly wooded lands. 

Men spoke in poetry in those days. To each moon 
they assigned a name, and to each season they set a 
symbol. Men also had symbols by which they and 
their families were known, figures of animals which 
they emblazoned upon wigwams and shields, and tat- 
tooed upon their bodies. The swift of foot had for 
his emblem the deer, the mighty killer was the wolf, 
the wise man was the serpent, and the man of lofty 
thought and purpose was the eagle. 
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Now among the Wobanaki, in course of time, that clan 
which bore the Tortoise became the most famous, while 
among the Kanienga the warriors of greatest renown 
were of the family which made the figure of the Wolf 
their emblem and escutcheon. 

Near the close of a warm day of midsummer there 
emerged from the unbroken forest the figure of a man 
who stood for a moment poised upon the green sward 
that marked the eastern bank of the Kweni-tek, or 
Long River, that ran its course between the lands of the 
Wobanaki and the lands of the Maguaks. He was 
brown of body, bare to the waist, his lower limbs en- 
cased in deerskin deftly cut and shaped. Upon his feet 
he wore soft moccasins that might not betray his pres- 
ence in the forest; the head was bare, save where at 
the top was a cluster of dark locks wound into a braid, 
through which was thrust the feather of an eagle. Upon 
his bare chest was tattooed the emblem of his house, 
the proud heraldry of the clan of the Tortoise; and 
he was armed in such fashion as to uphold his claim 
to dignity and power, the long sharp stone knife in his 
belt, the bow and quiver of arrows across his back, in 
his hand the tmahigan, or axe, consisting of a heavy, 
edged stone bound to a stout stick with thongs of deer- 
hide. 

Noiselessly he had come, noiselessly he moved about, 
sweeping with his keen gaze the banks of the stream 
north and south. Suddenly the figure straightened, be- 
came rigid, its attention fixed on a little thicket across 
the river. 
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With moistened fingers he tested the direction of 
the wind; found it favorable for stalking, and then, 
keeping always a clump of green between himself and 
his prey, he slipped down into the water and cautiously 
made his way through the shallows until he came to 
the depths. Hesitating only to raise the bow until its 
string was above the current, he pushed himself into 
the flood and swam vigorously though quietly until 
his feet touched bottom again on the other side. He 
then shook himself free of water and released the bow- 
string from his shoulders. To this he fitted an arrow, 
drew the hide taut, and then began to move forward 
like a snake in the direction of the thicket. Luck was 
with him for his prey had not fled, nor did it suspect 
the presence of an enemy. 

The prey was a magnificent northland moose. It 
had come down the valley out of its usual haunts in 
order to find untouched patches of grass and edible 
shrub leafage. Following along the meadows by the 
water’s edge, it had taken refuge in the slight thick- 
ets whenever danger threatened. But now that danger, 
unsuspected and unseen, had come upon it. The hunt- 
er’s bow twanged. In an instant, rising magnificently 
upon its haunches, the animal dashed through the trees 
and made for the river by way of the small meadow 
upon its brink, the feathered tip of the arrow protrud- 
ing from a wound that lay close to the noble heart. 
Near the river’s edge the moose suddenly hesitated and 
tottered. 

But before the hunter had time to string a second 
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dart there leaped out from a clump of bushes on the 
farther side of the open space another warrior also 
with a bow in his hands. He came speeding along so 
fast that the first man scarcely saw him until both stood 
over the great quivering form. Their gaze, hitherto 
riveted upon the game, now in a flash leaped upon 
each other; the moment for the kill had come, and each 
saw the image of death in the other’s eye. 

The second hunter was of greater stature than his 
rival. His face was round and full, and his thick 
masses of black hair were bound together and knotted 
on his head. He was much more richly clad than the 
Wobanaki, for his deerskin garments were fringed and 
ornamented with bead and shell, as were his moccasins. 
Nor was he naked to the waist but was wrapped closely 
in a finely woven blanket cloth, colored blue with the 
juice of berries. His weapons were better also, his bow 
stouter, and his arrows longer. 

After a time he spoke, and by now the great moose 
had ceased struggling and lay still. “Brother, why do 
you hunt in our lands?” 

Though the language he used was but slightly fami- 
liar, the Wobanaki read the signs he made correctly. 

“He came from our forests.” He pointed across the 
river. “I swam after him.” The other understood him 
in the same fashion. 

“He lies upon our land, and he is ours.” 

“By our law we have it that a man may have that 
game which he starts upon his own land. And besides, 
are not both banks of the river ours? Here our fathers 
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kindled a fire and made this a hunting ground forever.” 

“You are Wobanaki?” 

“Of the Penabscot tribe.” 

“And I a Kanienga of the race of the Wolf.” He 
threw off the upper covering and there upon his chest 
was the outline of a wolf. 

“Maguak!” exclaimed the other. “That is the tongue 
you speak! . . . Iam of the clan of Plawinno the Tor- 
toise. Yet, brother, the kill is mine. For many days 
have I pursued him; for days I followed the Soko 
through the great cleft in the hills below Agiochook. 
Now I will summon my brothers and we will take the 
carcass away. But did not our fathers once fight side 
by side against the Talligewi, those who built rude 
mounds? Shall we not smoke, in peace, together?” 

“What our fathers have done, they have done,” re- 
plied the Maguak, suddenly. “No smoke shall rise. 
The moose is mine. It lies upon my hunting ground. 
I shall take off the hide for moccasins and clothing, 
and cut apart the quarters for food for the Long House, 
and there will be rejoicing.” 

At once the Plawinno let slip the bow from his fingers 
and seized the handle of his tmahigan; that one who 
called himself Molsem also slipped the bow and heavy 
quiver aside and seized the axe with its metal blade. 
In an instant they were upon each other, circling, strik- 
ing, fending off blows and leaping forward to attack, 
or back out of danger’s way. He who bore the Tortoise 
was the lighter and quicker, he could deal two blows 
to the other’s one, yet he feared to step in and strike 
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with all his force lest the Maguak land a blow; for 
the Maguak had weight and power on his side and the 
metal of his weapon gave him much advantage. 

But before they had closed in for the first exchange 
of blows, both combatants had drawn their knives from 
their belts and stood ready to deal out death with 
either hand. And whirling and twisting and swaying 
back and forth, they soon found a mark for their 
knives, and the blood began to flow. 

Thus they fought silently while the river ran its 
course close beside them. Behind them and across the 
gravel bars, the long lines of forest shut out the world 
from their sight. Sweet was the air with the fragrance 
that the pines wafted abroad, bright were the colors of 
the flowers that grew along the fringes of the forest, 
and lovely were the songs of birds that floated down 
from overhead. 

Now it seemed as if the Wobanaki had broken away 
and was about to land a blow; now the Maguak had 
overpowered him with his greater strength, and drove 
at him with the heavy axe and buried it in his shoulder. 
Yet tearing himself away with indomitable courage the 
Wobanaki crouched for a moment to quell his agony 
and regain strength of heart to continue the attack. 
This attained, he leaped forward with axe upraised, des- 
perate, regardless of what might come to him, and 
pressed hard upon his opponent who stood coolly wait- 
ing. There was already a smile of triumph upon the 
Maguak’s lips; he needed but to ward off the blow so 
slowly coming, for the Wobanaki’s blood was now red- 
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dening the earth, and then with knife or tmahigan he 
would end the affray and begin to take the hide from 
the moose. The cry of victory was already in his heart; 
the other lurching forward, the Tortoise gleaming 
amidst the sweat and blood like a living thing, put all 
his remaining strength into the last desperate blow. It 
must fall short—that, anyone could see—and the 
Maguak was about to close in for the finish, when sud- 
denly the stone head of the Wobanaki’s tmahigan 
slipped from its tether, where the thongs of deerhide 
had become weakened by the copper weapon of his op- 
ponent. The Maguak saw what was coming, and pre- 
pared to dodge, the shout of victory already on his lips 
changing to a shriek of dismay; the sharp stone hurtled 
through the air with the speed of an arrow. It caught 
him fairly upon the temple with a force that tore the 
flesh and broke the bone; and as he fell, the Wobanaki 
leaped upon him with his knife to finish the work which 
the axe-head had so effectively begun. The Maguak, 
seeing in the hate-maddened eyes of the other the 
shadow of his own doom, exclaimed: 

“You have won, Wobanaki; but Matsi Niwasku, the 
God of Evil, has come to your aid. I die, but my sons 
shall avenge me. As long as there is a war chief in the - 
Long House, as long as the sons of the Kanienga dwell 
by the rivers, so long shall there be blood upon your 
house. The curse of our tribe of the Wolf is upon the 
tribe of the Tortoise. So shall it be tomorrow, and so 
shall it be forever!” 

But scarce heeding all this, and flushed with the vic- 
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tory that had come so unexpectedly, the Wobanaki 
drove home his blue flint knife into the enemy’s heart. 
And thereupon the river and the forest and the distant 
hills rang with the wild cry of the killer. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Pinoy Lhe ol ehRANCIS 


lls THAT fateful fall of 1759, the Wo- 
banaki scout and interpreter Ayonba, whose family was 
the Moz or moose, came hurrying down the forest trail 
from the cities, into the Wilderness about the great lake 
where the Alsigontek or St. Francis River meets the 
Ousogenaisibo, which the white men call the St. Law- 
rence. He was a young man, this Ayonba, of the purest 
Wobanaki blood; yet since his adoption by a French 
family and his studies at the Jesuit schools, he had be- 
come familiar with much of the culture and language 
of the white man, and on his coming of age had been 
of great service to his brothers in the Wilderness, about 
whom was swiftly closing in the destructive civilization 
of the European. 
Ayonba was garbed for Wilderness travel, and al- 
though the nights were already full of chills he carried 
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only a single blanket over his deerskin garments. His 
moccasins made no noise as he sped swiftly along. 

Upon his face there was a strained, troubled expres- 
sion. It was quite evident that he bore news of consider- 
able import, its tenor being threatening or bad. 

Dusk came upon him suddenly, for the nights were 
lengthening now in these northern forests, and the 
slight wind that rustled through the red and yellow 
leaves told of the approach of winter and snow. Yet 
had there been time to contemplate the scenes about him 
before darkness fell, and feast his forest eyes upon the 
rich hues and ripened fruits of the autumn, he might 
have felt that sudden uplifting of heart that comes to 
the observer amid the symbols that betoken the death 
of the year; for in this season the earth seems to pause 
and offer its beauties to man. For such things, however, 
Ayonba had no time nor could he dismiss the urgency 
of his mission. 

“Shall I be too late?” he wondered to himself as he 
sped along. “With N’Kebak and Molian infested by 
Anglak and Bostoniak, will not their troops already 
have come hither to destroy Odanak which they call 
St. Francis? Would that I might have come by 
canoe.” 

The canoe trails, however, were closed and the river 
was forbidden since that General Wolfe had moved his 
fleet along the shores. Everywhere the Wobanaki were 
fired upon, did they but show themselves upon the 
banks, and it would be suicide to attempt a trip by water 
even cautiously and at night, for there were allied 
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Maguaks, or Mohawks, with the English who would 
spy out the movements of their Indian brothers. 

It was dark now, yet the speeding feet kept to the 
familiar path. “May it be that the rumors I heard were 
false,” his musings continued. “Yet the authority is too 
good to be doubted. Spies said that a large body was 
already upon the way, and my people in their camps 
little realize what peril lies over them. It is for me 
alone to save them if I can. I might have done so had I 
but eight hours’ start.” His silent jog-jog-jog went on 
steadily; the golden stars looked down over the pine- 
tree tops and here and there in the forest could be 
heard the occasional howling of some wild animal that 
had smelt out the human intruder or had sensed the 
almost imperceptible beating of his soft moccasins on 
the pine-needle-strewn path. 

It was close to midnight when in a clearing that 
bordered upon a wide river his sharp eyes caught the 
suggestion of a red glow in the sky. Coming to an 
immediate stop he gazed with anxiety upon the phe- 
nomenon for several minutes, then quickening his pace 
he descended the stream a little way until he came to 
the place where the trail met a ford. The water was 
low, and he skipped across from sandbar to sandbar with 
such casual attention to his footing that one might know 
that every inch of the journey was familiar to him. 
His senses were not upon the ground beneath him, they 
were riveted upon that glow in the sky. 

Beyond the stream the trail wound its way through 
a dense thicket, and then high trees, and finally emerged 
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on the slope of a hill. Thence it ran straight as an ar- 
row up to the top. Ayonba scarcely slackened his pace 
on the upgrade but seemed to fly with long striding 
steps until he stood upon a flat rock that marked the 
top. Once here he stopped again and looked ahead. 

The glow in the sky had not diminished. But the 
cause of it now seemed revealed. Little tongues of 
flame and up-rising sparks now gave the clue to loca- 
tion and possibly to origin. It was this latter that per- 
plexed Ayonba for a moment. 

That stoicism which has been attributed to the brown 
or often mistakenly called “red” race, grew out of the 
exhibition of heroic coolness, and brave indifference to 
pain or death which were part of the philosophy of the 
native American; yet in many respects the Indian was 
one of the most emotional beings on earth. He was 
easily swayed by music, by rhythm, by worship, by love, 
by friendship; and in this instance instead of displaying 
the statue-like indifference with which his race has been 
characterized by many writers, Ayonba was visibly 
swept by emotions; at first apprehension, almost terror, 
then by anxiety, then by doubt, and finally by curiosity. 
For, if, as at first he had suspected, his native village 
had been surprised and burnt, then the flames would 
be arising from a much larger area, and the reflection 
on the sky would be greater. As it was, the flames rose 
to a single peak, the volume of fire neither increased 
nor diminished. The expression on the Indian’s face 
changed again from curiosity to certainty, and then to 
something of disfavor bordering upon disgust. 
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“Dancing!” he exclaimed, “and death lies close upon 
them. If I can but get there in time!” And he hurried 
ahead again. 

What Ayonba had perceived was the light of a fire 
about which the whole tribe was dancing. It might 
have been the celebration of a wedding, it might have 
been the rejoicing at a bountiful return from the Har- 
vest, it might have been the arrival of young men from 
war, or older men from the hunt with supplies of game. 
The sight caused him some relief, after all, since it 
proved beyond a doubt that no disaster had befallen his 
brethren. Yet it irked him to find men rejoicing fool- 
ishly and in ignorance of events when death and dis- 
aster lay so close about them. 

And although he had been able to see these flames 
from a distance and in his nature craft ascertain what 
manner of fire they betokened, the distance ahead was 
considerable, and the trail wound in and out for many 
miles, tacking, as in the manner of a ship, along streams 
and swamps that had few fords, and circling hills that 
lay directly in his path. 

Thus the light of dawn was growing upon the world 
when he mounted the last hill of his journey and looked 
down directly upon the village. 

And then suddenly it became the most cruel dawn 
that his eyes were ever to look upon. For out of the 
forest there emerged, in the garb of those deerskin- 
clad Rangers, a band of men armed with rifle, sword, 
knife, and hatchet. On the run they dashed into the 
village, where with heaviness holding down their eye- 
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lids the warriors slept in their wigwams, where the 
dying embers of the night’s triumphant fire sent a 
wraith of smoke twisting into the air in a slender gray- 
white column. There was no need to call to the men 
of the Wobanaki nation, the air was at once filled with 
the fearful howling of their opponents. 

Foremost was that scourge of the frontier, that re- 
doubtable Ranger, Robert Rogers, who had led his 
men hither through wilderness and forest from the 
battlements of Ticonderoga. Shouting for the others 
to follow, he leaped upon the first Indian, who stag- 
gered sleepily out of his wigwam, and cut him down 
with a blow of the tomahawk. In a moment the whole 
company of Rangers was upon the enemy, active, alert, 
vengeful, savage; but the Indians were lethargic and 
drugged with sleep, and their heads were heavy and 
stupid with dreams of last night’s victory dance. Shots 
now rang out, and the clash of steel and the shouts of 
the triumphant and the groans of the dying were to 
be heard on every side. 

Ayonba sat crouched behind a stone watching the 
massacre which he had come too late to prevent. Un- 
armed and helpless, his presence would have done the 
inhabitants no good. Those who were to awake were 
all on their feet by this time, and those who were not 
to awake lay sweltering in their blood in the village 
street or were hidden by the flap or door of wigwam or 
hovel. 

They were dashing into all the houses now and drag- 
ging out the inhabitants, men, women and children. 
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Here and there torches had been applied to the rough 
dwellings, and some thirty or forty of them were smoul- 
dering or caught in leaping flames. One company had 
stormed the church, that pride of Brother Auberry, 
and amidst the smoke and flames now pouring out of 
sacristy and nave, came black demoniac figures loaded 
with plunder—the candlesticks from the altar, and 
that silver image of the Virgin of Chartres, the 
replica of the wood Madonna in the crypt of the 
French Cathedral, the image before which the Woba- 
naki had said their prayers nigh on to a century of 
years. 

Were there occasion for this slaughter, it might have 
been the ghastly trophies of war that stood about on 
poles, those scalps taken in battle by the warriors of St. 
Francis. And yet those wars had never been waged for 
gain or even revenge. Helpless tools the Indians had 
been in this struggle between French and English for 
the possession of the New World. And yet they were 
the ones who paid the dearest price. 

For an hour now, the slaughter and pillage and burn- 
ing had gone on. The parish church which had housed 
all the records and chronicles of years was but a heap 
of ashes. Of all the wigwams that had stood so short 
a time before, only three had escaped the ravages of 
the flames. In the woods might be heard the cries of 
the wounded and dying, and here and there, crashing 
through the brush, came pursuers and pursued fighting 
and defending. And if the drops of sweat, wrung by 
the sight of this hideous madness, that lay upon Ayon- 
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ba’s brow, could have been seen aright, they would have 
been seen as drops of living blood. 

As the morning came on, the madness seemed to die 
out of the hearts of the pillagers, and they withdrew a 
little to survey the work of devastation; and there was 
not much time for this, for that Mohawk who had led 
them to the place informed them now that a band of 
Indians and Frenchmen were close upon them. So, 
gathering up what they could of plunder and captives, 
they retreated along by the river’s bank toward the 
south, leaving the scene of horror and destruction be- 
hind, and soon all sounds of their going were lost. But 
Ayonba springing from his place of concealment dashed 
into the ruined village to see if there were those whom 
he could aid. Alas, the conquerors had done their work 
too well; there seemed to be none left living or breath- 
ing or stirring. 

Then all at once he heard a cry. He dashed in its 
direction. A sharper exclamation than any that had 
gone before now passed his lips. There upon the ground 
near the door of a wigwam lay an Indian woman, beau- 
tiful in face and figure, and in her clasped arms was 
huddled a child of perhaps some six months of age. 
It was from the child that the cry had come. The 
woman was already dead. 

Quickly, yet cautiously, as if fearing the return of 
some of Rogers’ Rangers, he took the child up in his 
own bare arms. It was a boy child, white, with yellow 
hair and blue eyes; yet once again scrutinizing in instant 
surprise the mother’s face, he saw in her the unmistak- 
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able features of the Wobanaki; and then in recognition 
he muttered to himself the name “Louise Gill.” There 
was too much of horror abroad to feel twangs of an- 
guish at this new piteous spectacle, the dead mother and 
the living child, and his thoughts ran at once to the 
saving of the baby. Wrapping his blanket about it he 
hastened back into the forest a short distance from the 
village and deposited the bundle safe within the shelter 
of some trees. His own people were dead these many 
years and he thanked God that none of them had lived 
to see this, therefore he had no special relatives to 
succor; but there burned within him a desire to protect 
the body of the dead woman, and as soon as the child 
was quieted and slept he betook himself cautiously back 
to the village. 

The conquerors had not returned, and the fires still 
smouldered in the ruins. But when he looked for the 
woman he had seen, that Louise Gill whom he had 
known from childhood, he was amazed and thunder- 
struck when he could find no traces of her. She was 
dead, of that he had been sure—there was no motion 
of her heart, and a bullet wound had let the life-blood 
out. However she was gone! And gone in a village 
where no man survived, where there was no life. No 
wild beast would have ventured in among the smoking 
ruins to carry her off, and there was now no sign of the 
Rangers. It would have been unlike ranger tactics for 
any of them to linger behind. And yet the body was 
gone! 

It was not in any of the smoking ruins; it was not in 
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any of the three standing hovels. It was not upon the 
river bank, it was not at the forest edge. In earth, sky, 
and river, there was no sign, and in a moment it came 
to Ayonba that his duty was to the living and not to 
the dead. And although he was full of wonder and 
his heart hungered to know the mystery, he hastened 
back to the tree where he had left the child, hoping that 
it had not disappeared as well. No, there it was sleep- 
ing sweetly. 

Gathering it up, the Indian headed back into the 
forest and turned along the trail whence he had come. 
Ahead of him the golden day was striking the distant 
hills with glorious beams of light, the air was becoming 
warm, and the beauteous autumn foliage lay before his 
eyes. In nature all was sweet and clean and full of 
color; behind him, amidst the work of man, all was 
pall and misery and desolation and death. 


CHAPTER Two 


AN ALTERCATION AT DR. WHEELOCK’S 


(Gaerous golden spring of 1775! 
How fiercely through the hearts of men in the Con- 
necticut Valley ran its throbbing impulses of new life 
and great purpose! With what power it released the 
passion for freedom and the mad desire for new human 
rights. Across the New Hampshire Grants there 
sounded the beating of many drums, the alarm guns 
broke the stillness of the Wilderness air, and from the 
Upper Cohos clear to the Massachusetts line, men and 
boys were on the march, singly or in groups, their flint- 
locks over their shoulders, their powder-horns and 
cartridge boxes at their belts. For uniforms they wore 
the coarsest homespun, or perhaps farmers’ frocks 
tucked into ragged trousers, or even meal bags cut into 

shirts and legs and held together with string. 
Yet in all the world no men could shoot straighter 
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than these, no men were more accustomed to the hardy 
fields of hunting and war. Already their brethren at 
Lexington and Concord had made the first stand and 
had routed what men said were the finest troops in 
Europe. 

On a bright May afternoon of this year three youths 
sat talking near the stump of a huge felled pine in the 
northwest corner of a partly cleared space called “the 
Green” in the town of Hanover, in the province of New 
Hampshire. Two of them were of dark complexion, 
hair, and eyes; the third, light, with yellow hair and 
blue eyes. All wore clothing of the humblest make, 
homespun jackets and knickerbockers, with rough wool 
shirts and stockings, and boots that possessed anything 
but shape, knocked out of poorly prepared leather by 
some itinerant cobbler. 

The warm rays of the sun fell slantingly upon some 
curious-looking buildings, opposite to the youths and 
on the farther side of the Green which must have com- 
prised some seven acres. These buildings, seemingly in 
a cluster, were roughly hewn and unpainted, yet their 
size indicated them as something more than dwelling- 
houses. One of them, the largest, extending north and 
south and facing east upon the road to Lebanon, the 
next town down the river, must have contained some 
twenty rooms. It was two stories high. The second, 
a little to the north and facing the first building, had 
the general gaunt air of a bleak meeting house, while 
a short distance away, on the slope of the hill that rose 
in the background, was a private, two-story house of not 
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unpleasant appearance beneath whose gambrel roof were 
quarters for students or servants; one might have 
called this a “manor” house by comparison with the 
others. It was in fact called a mansion. 

There were other rude buildings about the cleared 
ground; one of them, from the clamor that came forth, 
announced itself as a blacksmith’s shop. It lay off to 
the northeast, though still on the Green. South of the 
open space was a rather neat farmhouse; at the south- 
west corner was Captain Storr’s Tavern, and on the 
north a farmhouse and large barn, not far from the 
spot where the three were seated. There were other 
small buildings about: farms, houses, and a long low 
structure near the Tavern, from which the sound of 
sawing emerged and the smell of freshly cut pine, pro- 
claiming it to be a carpenter’s workshop. 

This Green with the buildings upon it and about it, 
and the sloping hillside that burgeoned high with pine 
trees for the King’s navy, formed the physical part of 
Dartmouth College and Moor’s Charity School, moved 
north some five years before into the Wilderness from 
its original site in Lebanon, Connecticut. There, as the 
Indian Charity School, it had served its Indians and 
white students since that day in 1743 when the Mohe- 
gan, Samson Occom, knocked at his master’s door and 
begged to be allowed to carry on his studies. This 
large building here was the College, where the students 
lived and were gathered in classes; the second building 
was the College Hall, the first dwelling-place of Dr. 
Wheelock in Hanover and recently enlarged for a 
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Commons and meeting place; the mansion was the new 
home of Eleazar Wheelock, whose idea of educating 
Indians along with white students had flowered in this 
college in the Wilderness. 

The light-haired youth, a lad of perhaps sixteen or 
seventeen years, was violently protesting something 
that had just been said. “I tell you, I’m no Tory.” 

The eldest, a grave Narragansett Indian, Daniel 
Symons by name, who had been at the Indian School 
and had accompanied Dr. Wheelock when he moved 
into the Wilderness, replied: 

“Then why do you hesitate? You still talk of the 
King as if he had no fault. Why don’t you join with 
us at once?” 

“Yes,” cut in the other. He was a Stockbridge Indian 
known as Peter Poquonnoppeet. ‘Why don’t you stand 
with us?” 

Their language was precise, their accent unique, their 
words clipped a little. Both had been brought up on 
the English of the King James Bible. 

“T do join with you,” the protesting one insisted. 

“Yet you still love the King?” asked Peter. 

“It’s easy enough for you to ask that,” the light- 
haired boy went on. “You come from a part of the 
country where your people and friends have been set 
against the King for many years.” 

They were silent, waiting for him to say more. 

“T really think the same as you, though I don’t talk 
about it so much and don’t shout it all over the Green. 
But you know I haven’t been brought up as you have 
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and it’s hard for me to change my ideas so quickly. I 
think the colonists are right; I think they have suffered, 
but you see I was brought up by a man who thought as 
much of the King, almost, as he did of his religion. 
Was it my fault if he brought me up to think the same?” 

“Ffow long have you been here?” 

“Two years. . . . It’s a short time in which to get 
used to thinking all over again.” 

“Why don’t you go back to your home if you feel 
that way?” 

The other was near to tears. “I don’t feel ‘that way,’ 
as you put it, Peter. I love this country as much as you 
do. I don’t want to go back to Canada at all. Mr. 
Brewster, who brought me up, is dead. The Gills at 
St. Francis are my only relations and I don’t want to 
go back there. This is the only home I have. Dr. 
Wheelock has been like a father to me.” 

This youth, Philip Brewster, to give him the name 
bestowed upon him by his foster-father, had been 
adopted by a clergyman of that name in Montreal 
shortly after the French and Indian War. When Mr. 
Brewster had died suddenly, the foster-son returned 
to St. Francis to live with an Indian family by the name 
of Gill, his only relatives, with whom he had spent 
most of his summers since he had been in Montreal. 
Mr. Dean of the Charity School had brought him from 
St. Francis to Hanover along with three of his cousins, 
the sons of the Sachem of the Wobanaki Indians. He 
had entered at once into the spirit of the work in the 
School and was now preparing to enter the College. 
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“You are an Indian like us,” said Daniel suddenly. 

“My mother was Wobanaki,” replied Philip. 

“Who was your father?” 

“I don’t know.” The boy was silent, painfully, for 
a few minutes. “He was a prisoner at St. Francis dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. If he is living he 
doesn’t know that there is such a person as me. The 
records of the marriage were destroyed when Major 
Rogers burned the church at St. Francis, and by that 
time my father had been exchanged and away from St. 
Francis for a long time.” 

“How did you go to Mr. Brewster’s?” 

“An Indian took me. I don’t know his name.” 

“Don’t you remember him?” 

“T couldn’t have been more than two or three years 
old at the time, yet I have a curious recollection of 
him. I feel that I might know him if I ever saw him 
again.” 

“Did he know who your father was?” 

“No, or he would have told Mr. Brewster.” 

“Don’t the Gills know?” This from Daniel. 

“No. And it is strange too, for my mother was the 
Sachem’s sister. Yet they were all away when the 
wedding took place, and my father had been exchanged 
before St. Francis was burned. My mother never saw 
them after she met my father, and they never saw her 
again. The Sachem’s wife knew, and several witnesses 
at the wedding, but they were all killed.” 

“What of the priest?” 

“There was no regular priest there. A missionary 
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had been sent out from France and returned just as 
the war came to an end.” 

“Then the Gills are your only relatives,” said Peter. 

“Yes. But after living with Mr. Brewster and then 
being here I can’t go back to St. Francis, even though 
the Gills have been kind to me.” 

“You ought to be with us, then.” 

Precter sel .am.. 

“Yes, but you must say so, and let people know 
how you feel. You have never told the others what 
you have told us. We all thought you were a Tory.” 

“Peter, you don’t know how I feel. I want time, 
that’s all. It will all come right in the end, I know. 
But I can’t speak of disobedience to the King as you 
do; it makes me angry sometimes to hear the students 
jeer at his name. . . . Don’t you understand that I 
was brought up to think of him as something sacred?” 

Daniel then launched out in his favorite fashion. He 
was full of fervor, and all the more so because his 
brother Abraham, a former student in Dr. Wheelock’s 
Charity School, was now in Cambridge with the colo- 
nial army. As an Indian he loved oratory and the flow 
of words. The even flow of his diction was traceable 
to his familiarity with Biblical style. “Do you not know 
that our Reverend President says that the only true 
king in all creation is the King of Kings? That it is not 
right for men with proud and knowing hearts to abase 
themselves before men less worthy than themselves, 
be they kings or laborers? You, Philip Brewster, love 
your King, and so you should love and respect your 
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betters and be thinkful of them at all times. But you 
know, as well as I or any other, that that king whom 
we once called the great white father is ill advised by 
those who sit in council with him and will not let the 
God of understanding into his heart. My brother is 
bearing arms in the ranks of those who fight for their 
liberties, for they and we too be oppressed by these men 
of England who know not our spirit nor our ways.” 

Daniel was in the habit of giving declamations similar 
to this before his admiring Indian brothers at home, 
and while he really was sincere and interested in Philip 
Brewster, and wished to persuade him to be more open 
in his denunciation of England and the King, he was 
not loth to practice a little speechifying. 

Philip, however, was far from speechifying. “I want 
time,” he exclaimed. “I want time to think. . .. To 
go against my King—that is something that I cannot 
do quickly nor lightly. And yet,” he added, turning 
to his companions affectionately, “I am an American 
like you. Perhaps if I had but another week I might 
think this out and be resolved as you are to fight against 
my King, or even to hate him. Yet you know, it is 
hard for me.” 

The sound of voices from the College building sud- 
denly caught their attention. There had been a meet- 
ing there, perhaps, of the Sons of Liberty, perhaps of 
some other patriotic organization. All the students in 
the College and in the Moor School, or preparatory 
department, had by no means enrolled themselves on 
the side of the colonists in the struggle with the mother 
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country. Although the actual cleavage between the 
two had not yet come, the break had been quite emphatic 
and decisive in the action taken by the Minute Men 
and others at Concord and Lexington; and the army 
already assembling at Cambridge was slowly coming 
to feel itself the representative of a new state if not of 
a new nation. 

A group in which there had been considerable heated 
argument over the matter strolled across the Green in 
the direction of the three students and hailed them as 
soon as it was seen who they were. 

Elisha Hutchinson and David Kellogg, both senior 
sophisters, or fourth-year men in the College, were in 
the company; and so the three rose to their feet and 
stood respectfully with bared heads as was the under- 
graduate custom of that day. Seniors in the college 
drew not only this mark of respect but also the appel- 
lation “Sir.” Though life at Dartmouth was on the 
whole rough, and savoring of the frontier (which it 
actually was) still certain academic formalities in usage 
generally were observed there as elsewhere. 

A tousle-headed boy pushed to the front. “Where’s 
that Tory?” he asked insolently. 

“Get him out, Zeph,” shouted another. “You said 
you’d do for him.” 

The tousle-headed youth, of perhaps the same age as 
Philip, a student in the Charity School though in a 
lower form, made a rush at the surprised Philip and 
dragged him with sudden force into the middle of the 
circle. He could do this easily for he was twice the 
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size of the other, and an expert in the art of bullying, 
which art he practiced widely whenever the masters 
were not about. “Ill show him what Tories are!” he 
declared, and began to pummel the boy. 

Elisha Hutchinson stepped forward and put his hand 
on Zeph’s shoulder. “Let the boy alone.” 

“But, Sir, we all know that he is a Tory.” 

“Tm ‘not;” shouted Philip: “Vm not.” 

Daniel Symons addressed the two seniors. “Sirs,” 
he said, “Peter and I have been talking with him. We 
don’t think he’s a Tory. He simply hasn’t joined with 
us yet.” 

“Then “he’s a “Lory,” retorted’ Zeph.. “Slareana 
feathers is too good for such-like. Didn’t they shoot 
down our men in cold blood on Lexington Common?” 

Feeling was running high. Several other boys ad- 
vanced toward Philip threateningly. But the seniors 
had dignity to preserve, and also some responsibility 
for order, and so they stood between the excited group 
and the boy. 

Elisha Hutchinson took the part of interlocutor. 
He was like the Indian boys in appearance, browned 
by the sun, sturdily built, possessed of a vibrant ringing 
voice; he had come through the Wilderness in 1770 
with the original College, traveling up from Lebanon 
behind the ox-cart which held provisions, books, cloth- 
ing. “What have you to say to this?” 

“They call me Tory. I am none.” 

“Fle lies,” 

“T do not lie. I speak the truth. My foster-father 
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was a loyal subject of His Majesty, King George. And 
so are all of you. 

“Fle sent his troops to murder us.” 

“Tt was not the King; it was his ministers.” 

Elisha Hutchinson broke in: “Does it seem just to 
you that the King should use soldiers against his own 
loyal subjects?” 

“No.” He said it decisively. 

David Kellogg interposed: “Since you believe this, 
why not join our Sons of Liberty?” 

Philip was silent for a moment. “Perhaps I shall. 
Yet at the moment I am not quite ready to subscribe. 
I think that I shall be, if you really want to know. But 
I must be allowed to come to my own decision. I cannot 
be forced.” And then with red cheeks and some spirit, 
“T wall not be forced!” 

“You won’t, eh?” and Zeph was at him again. 

This time the seniors did not interfere. If it was to 
be a fight, well, they would see that it was fair; the 
boy’s affairs were his own lookout, after all. 

The bully had locked his arms about Philip’s waist 
and was bracing himself for a throw; there was as yet 
no Marquess of Queensberry to limit brawling to fisti- 
cuffs, and one fought as one could. The seniors would 
see to it that no blow was struck while a man was down, 
and it certainly seemed as if Philip would be down in 
the next instant. However that one suddenly amazed 
the onlookers, by slipping out of the gripping arms with 
a snake-like motion. Peter Poquonnoppeet grinned in 
approbation; there was Indian craft in that. 
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But Zeph stood staring in astonishment and rage. He 
was so thick, so dull—anyone who really wished to in- 
jure him could have knocked him down in the middle 
of his bewilderment. Philip, however, up to this mo- 
ment, had no thought of aggression. He only hoped to 
bear himself manfully until the struggle came to an 
end. He was sensitive and emotional and hated such 
scenes of violence and force. 

Then the larger boy lunged with his right fist. Philip 
was not expecting it but did manage to turn like a flash 
and take only a glancing blow along the cheek. A 
swift sharp shoot of pain followed the blow, and sud- 
denly Philip was on fire. His heart leaped, his eyes 
blazed, his muscles grew tense. In ancient days the 
Wobanaki had wrestled for long-enduring hours in 
order to appease the wrath of Matsi Niwasku, that evil 
spirit who dwelt on the heights of Mount Kta-Aden. 
That instinct had been implanted in generation after 
generation of Indian boys. And now suddenly it came 
to the surface in Philip. The spirit of combat became 
alive; the joy of battle leaped into his heart. His body 
burned with agility and the fierce fire of strength and 
power. And then there fell upon the luckless Zeph, 
like a bolt of fire from Heaven, the crushing vengeance 
of the Wobanaki. 

Brown arms coiled suddenly about him like vicious 
snakes; his breath was choked off; his ribs gave in and 
seemed to crack; his body was distorted and seemed 
like to burst; his heart almost stopped beating for very 
fear at the wholly unexpected attack and the violence 
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of it. A cold agony forced itself out on his forehead 
in great drops. He wanted to shout, to call for help; 
he had never been caught in any such vise as this, but 
before he could realize what had really happened he 
went down upon the earth with a terrific crash. The 
fall was so violent that it stunned him almost to the 
point of unconsciousness, and he lay powerless and 
gasping. Yet with the culmination of the throw the 
encircling arms had released their hold, the welcome 
air rushed back into his lungs, his body swelled, and 
his heart, finding more room, ceased its awful clamor 
and the pain subsided. Yet he found it good to lie there 
upon the greensward, resting, breathing easily, and safe 
from attack; and there he lay. 

A spontaneous cheer which had arisen, despite po- 
litical beliefs, upon the lips of almost every student 
present was in the next moment stifled. For, with al- 
most as great suddenness as Philip had turned upon his 
foe, the crowd about the pair had opened, and a man 
of portly carriage and great dignity strode through the 
midst of the onlookers and cast his eyes upon the spec- 
tacle before him: an awkward figure on the ground try- 
ing to raise itself on one elbow, and a hatless youth by 
its side gazing down with defiance and hate in his eyes. 

“Young gentlemen,” exclaimed the newcomer, 
“what is the meaning of all this?” 

It was the Reverend President himself, Dr. Eleazar 
Wheelock. He had been taking his afternoon stroll as 
usual and had been close to the place of combat when 
Philip leaped at Zeph. What a contrast he presented, 
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he so mature and dignified and unbending, his charges 
so young and supple and full of frolic. He was clad 
in black ministerial garb of expensive cloth, his knicker- 
bockers were precise and well cut, the hose curving to 
the shank, the linen at the neck was spotless and well 
starched, the coat black-buttoned with long tails; on his 
head, wigless for recreation, sat the clerical hat known 
as the “shovel.” 

“Reverend Sir,” began Elisha Hutchinson, “these 
have but settled a difficulty between them,” and his 
knees smote each other as he spoke. 

“A difficulty?” 

“Yes, Sir. Zephaniah Grout accused Philip Brewster 
of being a Tory, and Philip Brewster—” 

“—has nearly murdered Zephaniah Grout.” Dr. 
Wheelock finished the sentence as he surveyed the 
ludicrous and fear-smitten visage of the boy on the 
ground. 

“That he did, Reverend President,” whimpered 
Zeph, seizing upon the doctor’s mistaken though no 
less welcome interpretation of the affair. 

Philip’s sudden, wild burst of passion evaporated. A 
smile leaped to his lips. 

Dr. Wheelock gazed at him in astonishment. “It is 
no laughing matter,” he thundered. 

“TI did but smile at his words. I meant no offense, 
Reverend President.” 

Elisha Hutchinson had recovered his wits. “Sir, the 
challenge came from Zephaniah. He called Philip a 
Tory for not joining with the colonists, and Philip 
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denying this defended himself from attack. That is 
the truth.” 

Upon the doctor’s face, thought settled like a cloud. 
At length: “Get to your rooms, all of you. I will see 
you all in due time. . . . Those of you who are seniors 
are much to blame for permitting this, others for en- 
couraging it and looking on. As for you, Zephaniah 
Grout, I will see you after prayers in the morning.” 
He waited until they had all departed save Philip and 
then he turned to the boy. 

“What is the truth of this?” he asked not unkindly. 

The tone of his words did what even a blow could 
not have done: Philip choked back a flood of hot tears 
and tried to answer. 

“Come up to my study,” the doctor commanded un- 
expectedly. “We can talk it over up there.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


DR. WHEELOCK PLANS A MISSION 


Or THE numerous retinue of servants 
and slaves in Dr. Wheelock’s household, it was an In- 
dian boy from Caghnawaga who opened the door to 
the presidential mansion and bowed the official and his 
guest inside. He had come in with Sylvanus Ripley and 
Colonel Taylor of Claremont three years before this 
time, and while studying in the School was helping the 
servants in the great house. They called him Sabbatis, 
the Indian word for Sebastian. 

Neither the doctor nor Philip noticed the sudden 
gleam of interest which lit up the Indian’s eyes as he 
admitted them. Nor were they aware, when the doc- 
tor had led the way into his study, that the boy Sab- 
batis remained outside close to the door while they 
were conversing, one ear glued cautiously to the hole 
through which the latch-bolt ran. 

Relieved of his hat and stick Dr. Wheelock seated 
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himself at the table that served for a desk in the study 
and looked up at Philip. The student meanwhile 
stood, as was the custom of the School, nor was he 
asked to sit down. 

The Reverend Doctor Eleazar Wheelock was one of 
the most remarkable and liberal spirits of his age. Hav- 
ing been graduated from the recently founded Yale 
College in Connecticut in 1733, he was still under the 
spell of inspiration from the Bishop Berkeley Prize, 
when he began his ministry in the parish of Lebanon 
Crank, Connecticut, and came in touch with the local 
Mohegans, remnants of a once noble tribe and pos- 
sessed of emotional and intellectual qualities which 
made them promising subjects for his teaching and 
preaching. Whether or not they formed one of the 
missing Ten Tribes of Hebrews, as some believed, 
something about their wretched condition tugged at the 
minister’s heart. The uplift of soul he experienced 
after listening to the preaching of the Reverend George 
Whitefield led him to go about among these people 
with sympathy shining in his eyes. On that memorable 
day in 1743 when the young descendant of Uncas— 
that Samson Occom often called “the glory of the 
Indian race’”—stood in rags at his door in Lebanon 
scarcely daring to lift the knocker, an institution was 
born, an Indian School which ran its arms into the 
wooded wilderness of New Jersey, Canada, Virginia, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

This Indian School he moved in 1770 into the wild 
lands of New Hampshire, armed with a charter from 
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George the Third naming the institution Dartmouth 
College, and funds from England which Occom had 
raised there. With huts erected in a clearing in the for- 
est, the winter coming on, and naught about for miles 
save wild beasts and roaming Indians, he began the 
task of building up not only a school and college but a 
state as well. He built mills and houses and granted 
farm lands, he brought in weavers, blacksmiths, candle- 
makers, butchers, cooks, slaves, carpenters, doctors, 
tavern-keepers, and tradesmen, necessary to a self- 
supporting community. 

What of culture in this place? Here were no cloisters 
nor buildings gathered in a close. Where the forests 
were cut away were only vistas of rock and pine and 
hills and peaks. Here no mellow chimes echoed, nor 
were there quiet walks ’neath the shadows of venerable 
buildings, or ivy-covered towers; here was no Gothic to 
set the spirit soaring; here was only a college of 
roughly milled pine, splintery walls, and unplastered 
rooms. Here was no pretense of polish, no practice of 
the softer graces of mankind. The beating of a drum 
or the music of a conch-shell summoned the students 
in the dim light of early morning to study and prayer; 
the expansive atmosphere, blue in the frigid winter and 
golden in the heated spring and summer, was the only 
arch above their heads. 

But a culture was imparted, like perhaps to no other 
since the world began. It was a hard culture, even 
harsh perhaps in its severity, yet imparted from the 
book, the meeting-house, and from the hills. Nature 
breathed about the students so closely that it got into 
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their minds and blood and made them brothers in a 
unity that bound them together all their lives. The 
biting winds swept the pretences and irksome flatteries 
of civilization out of their lives, the summer sun united 
them in long tramps or canoe journeys, they were pio- 
neers in the forest, and their culture though bleak 
hardened into them and became immortal. 

“And are you a Tory?” asked the doctor. 

“Sir, I am not—God knows,” the boy answered. 

“Then what are you?” 

The bright eyes fixed upon him were clouded sud- 
denly. “I wish, Sir, that I knew.” 

The doctor put his hands together slantingly so that 
the fingers touched at the top like boards of a roof. 
“Fiave you any guidance in such matters from your 
friends in Canada?” 

“Sir, I have not. And, Sir, I have now no friends in 
Canada.” 

“What about the Gills? Your uncle is Sachem of 
fies te rancts tribe.” 

“I know that, Sir. Yet the Gills have never seemed 
like my own people. What education and power of 
thinking I have I owe to my foster-father, Mr. 
Brewster.” 

“But there are other qualities that you owe to your 
real parents,” the doctor asserted. 

“T have often thought of it myself, Sir. My mother 
was Indian and French, my father was English, I am 
told; I am all three, so that I hardly know what I am. 
It is confusing, Sir.” 

The elderly clergyman studied him curiously. “I 
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can understand that. There are three races in you. 
However, such things will be cleared up later in your 
life, and will prove, I believe, to be to your advantage. 
But for the present,” he exclaimed, changing the sub- 
ject abruptly, “there is a real decision for you to make. 
You are now not far from man’s estate, and have more 
than average intelligence and maturity. Are you not 
certain whether you favor the cause of the colonists 
against the Crown, or are still of the party of the King 
and his ministers?” 

Philip answered slowly: “I am still undecided, and 
that is what led to the trouble of this afternoon. You 
see, Sir, when I was small I was taught to place the 
King highest among my loyalties. We celebrated his 
birthday, we prayed for him on Sundays. My foster- 
father was especially loyal in all that he did or said. 
The Crown was something sacred to him. As I 
was brought up—so, I find it hard to undo in my mind 
that which has been built up for so many years.” 

“But do you not see the indignities to which we have 
been subjected?” There was the suggestion of grow- 
ing wrath in this question. 

“Indeed I do, Reverend President.” 

“On every side calamity is upon us. I have but now 
received word from our great friend Governor Went- 
worth that the future is ominous. The funds which are 
held for us in England may be withheld in case of 
trouble. There is no money here, our cities are starving 
and our people are neglecting their farms and rushing 
to war. Verrieul and some other students, as you know, 
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have already joined the army in Cambridge. My own 
funds are nearly exhausted; of the money given to the 
college I have never asked one farthing in recompense. 
My labor has been as to the Lord, and I want no thanks 
save that He knows what I do here. Worst of all, the 
hostile tribes of Indians hang over this valley like a 
cloud. I am expecting further word from Kirkland 
concerning the Indians of the Six Nations. He has al- 
ready informed me that matters are somewhat dark in 
that quarter. We are here almost upon the frontier 
between the trail from St. Francis by way of Lake 
Memphremagog and the road from No. 4 to Crown 
Point.” 

Philip was silent. Indeed, there was nothing for 
him to say. 

“T have written to our friend, Mr. Thornton, in 
London,” went on Dr. Wheelock, “to tell him how we 
feel. It does not seem possible that such treatment 
should have been accorded His Majesty’s subjects. It is 
not one single thing, but a whole line of insults that 
have been heaped upon us. Horrid murders and sav- 
age butcheries have been committed under the pre- 
tence of reducing rebels to obedience. Our liberties 
have been dearly bought, and we have tasted the sweet- 
ness of them, and esteem them our birthright; and per- 
haps His Majesty will find they will not be so tamely 
given up as he imagines. We are determined that we 
shall not always be slaves.” 

His fervor was intense, as keen as was his sincerity in 
the pulpit, and Philip caught the contagion of it. 
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“T feel as you do, Reverend President,” he ex- 
claimed. “But must we renounce His Majesty’s rule 
over us at once?” 

The doctor rose from his chair and began to pace 
up and down. “Some say so; as for me, I am not at 
this moment sure.” 

“Then,” said the boy with gladness leaping into his 
heart, “I can say definitely that I am of your opinion. 
If it means that I stand for my rights and for the rights 
of all of us, then there is no question. But if it means 
that we are to be subjects of the King no longer, then 
I must have time to think.” 

Dr. Wheelock stared at him suddenly. “Have you 
told anyone else of this decision?” 

“No,” stammering in surpise at the sudden question. 
“Not exactly. I was discussing it with Peter and Daniel 
this afternoon. ... The others think that I am a 
Tory.” 

“Then let them think so.” 

“What? I am not to tell them that I am now of your 
party, and agree with you in everything?” 

“By all means no.” Then suddenly as if in vexation: 
“Why do you think I brought you here? Why have I 
tried to explain my situation in all this trouble? Is it 
because I caught you wrestling indecently upon the 
College Green this afternoon, or because I think you 
are brighter or more discerning than Peter Poquon- 
noppeet or Daniel Symons?” 

It was Philip’s turn to stare. 

“I brought you here because they think you are a 
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Tory, and they must continue to think so. I wish to 
send you on a mission to Canada. Only as a Tory can 
you circulate freely among His Majesty’s subjects in 
Canada. Can I count on you to act as if you are in full 
sympathy with the Crown?” 

“If you wish it, Reverend President,” Philip was 
still in the grip of amazement. 

“Then listen. I told you that our valley is open to 
attack from the Indians. If they decide to go against 
us they will destroy all the frontier towns and my Col- 
lege as well.” 

mV esp? 

“There is one man who, in extremities such as I fear, 
can save us. Did you ever hear of Joseph Brant?” 

“Yes. Thayendanegea, the Maguak.” 

“Efe was once my pupil. David Fowler, my mis- 
sionary, brought him from Sir William Johnson. That 
was sixteen years ago. He knew much English, since 
he had been taught in Sir William’s Hall, and his 
progress with me was marvelous.” 

al eS SIb ba. 

“T want you to go to this Mohawk and ask him to 
spare this valley and my School. He can do so if he 
wishes, for his words have great weight among the 
men of his own tribe and the Six Nations. If the Al- 
gonquins and the St. Francis Indians also turn against 
us, then he will be able to exert influence there. Will 
you undertake this mission for me?” 

ewill soir: 

“T am already an old man, my son,” declared the 
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doctor, abruptly coming over to Philip and putting his 
hand on his head. “I have lived much and I have seen 
many changes in the world about me. But all my life 
I had this dream of a School and College in the wilder- 
ness where men of all races and beliefs could study to- 
gether. The best energy of my life has gone into it. I 
have borne criticism and abuse for this purpose, I have 
come up into a wilderness where perhaps no other 
would have come, and I have here an institution of 
which I am proud. I would not see it swept away in a 
night. I would save it if I could.” 

“But where shall I find Joseph Brant, Sir?” 

“That we shall know later. Mr. Kirkland or Mr. 
Dean, the missionaries among the Indians, will visit 
me here before long, and I shall then know the exact 
status of the Indian tribes in this controversy. There 
is a bare possibility that the Six Nations may espouse 
the cause of the colonists, and in such case I shall not 
need to send you. In the meantime I have prepared 
here the message to Joseph Brant, if we need it. I have 
spent much time upon it, and it has been ready for some 
days, though to tell the truth I had not until now de- 
cided upon a messenger. It was when I saw you stand- 
ing beside that fallen student, and learned the reason 
for the quarrel, that it came to me that you were the 
one to send.” 

Philip was silent, knowing that the doctor had more 
to say. 

“It is not as if you were without experience of the 
Wilderness. You have spent much time with the Gills, 
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and are thoroughly familiar with Indian life in the 
open, is that not so?” 

“Tt is, Sir. The Indian who took me to Mr. Brewster 
exacted a promise from him that I should spend my 
summers with the Indians and learn their speech and 
their ways. I have been with them on long hunting 
expeditions, and I know many of the trails in the 
Wilderness. Between St. Francis and this College I 
have been many times, usually on foot, but once by 
canoe.” 

Philip was thinking hard. “Then it is for my own 
safety that I must still be known as a Tory?” 

“That is so. It will be given out that you are return- 
ing to St. Francis to see your relatives the Gills. No 
one will suspect that you have a leaning toward our 
cause. I will see to it that you are not troubled again 
by the students in this matter. After your departure, 
and until such time as I see you here again, upon your 
return, you are to seem to be a Tory, as you were be- 
fore you came.” 

“JT will do as you say,” declared Philip. 

The dusk was falling, and the doctor began to stride 
up and down the room again. “Tell Joseph how we 
are faring here. Tell him that my School and the town 
rising about it are the pride of my life. Tell him that 
I have lived only to see this. Tell him also that I have 
labored all my life in behalf of his race.” 

Sabbatis knocked at the door and then came in 
with candles. Through the open window could be 
heard the shrill blast of the conch-shell calling the stu- 
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dents of the College and the School to the evening 
meal. Far off in the forest some wild beast howled. 
The Indian boy went out silently and closed the door. 

“T will do this,” Philip promised, for the doctor was 
silent now and seemed to be waiting for his final word. 
“T will find Joseph Brant and ask him to spare this 
valley and your School. . . . And for you, Reverend 
President,” he exclaimed with sudden impulsive grati- 
tude, as it came to him how much this man and his 
School had meant to him, “I would go to the end of 
the world!” 

But already another had left the house before him. 
Quickly striding to the door of Payne’s Tavern that 
other motioned to a dark stranger who sat drinking 
there at a table and led him out into the dusk. Later the 
stranger, after eating a full meal at the Tavern and 
stuffing his knapsack with bread and meat, called for his 
horse, paid his reckoning, and rode out into the night in 
the direction of Lyme and Haverhill. 


CHAPTER Four 


GENERAL CARLETON PLANS A CHECK 
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L WAS late in the month of May that a 
messenger on horseback rode up to the headquarters of 
General Guy Carleton, governor of Canada, in the city 
of Montreal; and after giving over his horse to be 
cared for and stabled reported to one of the generals 
aides. Immediately an adjutant was sent for, who took 
down the man’s verbal report and added to it the an- 
swers to a few questions which he himself asked of 
the rider. 

In a short time he reported to General Carleton. 
That officer, in the uniform of the British Army, was 
seated at the end of a long table heaped up with plans 
and dispatches. 

“T think we have found out who is making the trou- 
ble among our Indians,” said the adjutant. 

“Tf you have found that out, you have performed the 
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most important service for His Majesty since this trou- 
ble began,” the general replied. 

For the moment the task of governing Canada was 
one of the most difficult commands in America. A large 
part of the population was of French descent, and spoke 
and thought in French, and was by no means recon- 
ciled to the government which but fifteen years previ- 
ous had defeated its forces at all the important centers. 
With a revolt brewing and actually under way in the 
colonies to the south, one could not tell what the French 
inhabitants might do. 

Besides these, there were the Indians. 

Until very recently the Iroquois, the name given 
generally to the whole Six Nations, had been the most 
loyal servants of the King in America. This had been 
due chiefly to the great popularity of Sir William 
Johnson, whose settlement in the wilderness of New 
York had been regarded as a model in its humane and 
diplomatic treatment of the natives. But Sir William 
Johnson had died a year ago, and his successors, with 
by no means his influence, might easily lose what he had 
won. And to make matters worse, missionaries and 
school teachers from other colonies had been among the 
Six Nations, and many of them had urged certain mem- 
bers of the confederation, namely the Mohawks and 
Oneidas, to take their stand with the revolting colonists 
in case of war. 

There were other Indian tribes, particularly those 
who had favored the French, the Algonquins, the St. 
Francis Indians, and those of the Far West. These 
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would play a great part in the struggle if their loyalty 
were assured. 

At this very moment the Mohawks were assembling 
at the mansion of Guy Johnson, who had succeeded his 
father-in-law as superintendent of the Indians of the 
Six Nations, and word of any action taken there was 
eagerly awaited by the general. But there was already 
a report of some secret defection. Certain tribes such 
as the Onondagas and Senecas were said to be treat- 
ing with emissaries from the colonies. It was evident 
that spies were being sent out from some powerful 
source. 

“Flere is a report made by one of our men,” went on 
the adjutant, giving the name and title and number of 
the informant, who was one of the regular service men 
of the army. “It seems that not far from the border 
there is an Indian School and College of which the pro- 
prietor is one Dr. Wheelock.” 

Governor Carleton started. “Indeed I have heard of 
the man. He once had friendly dealings with Sir 
William Johnson, but relations were later broken off.” 

“One of his pupils, some sixteen years ago, when the 
school was in Lebanon, Connecticut, was Joseph Brant.” 

“So Brant went to his school? How long was he 
there?” 

“About two years. I understand that he has always 
had much affection for this Wheelock and his school.” 

“And do you mean to say that this schoolmaster has 
been sending spies among the Indians trying to per- 
suade them to rebel against His Majesty?” 
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“T did not say exactly that, Sir,” answered the adju- 
tant. “The information came from a certain Sabbatis, 
an Indian boy formerly of Caghnawaga, now employed 
as a servant in the home of Dr. Wheelock. A few weeks 
ago Dr. Wheelock summoned to his study another In- 
dian, at least, our informant says that he is an Indian— 
a St. Francis and a Gill, and known to be of the family 
of Plawinno. That is the Indian word for Tortoise, I 
believe; that, however, is of no importance.” 

“You have made a note of it, though, I hope?” 

ray Co ota Leia vers 

“Good. One can never tell when some detailed in- 
formation like that may come in handy.” 

“The Indian boy, Sabbatis, distinctly overheard Dr. 
Wheelock tell this other Indian, whose name, Philip 
Brewster, doesn’t sound like an Indian’s at all, that he 
wished to send him on a mission to Joseph Brant.” 

“Philip Brewster? Why, adjutant, I know about 
that boy. He was adopted by the Reverend Mr. Brew- 
ster, formerly a chaplain in the army. They lived here 
in Montreal until the minister’s death two or three years 
ago. I’ve seen the chap in fact. He doesn’t look like 
an Indian either. He’s got light hair and blue eyes.” 

“Yes, Sir. Well, the boy’s instructions are quite clear. 
He is to await the time that word comes from some 
missionaries by the names of Kirkland and Dean con- 
cerning the whereabouts of Joseph Brant; and then 
Brewster is to go to Brant with a plea that he will re- 
member his old schoolmaster, and not make an attack 
upon the College or the towns in the valley.” 
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Guy Carleton arose from his seat and walked up and 
down, clanking the end of his sword on the floor. 
“Kirkland, Dean—missionaries!” he exclaimed bit- 
terly. “Who else have they sent to carry out these in- 
trigues? Ministers of the Gospel as well! What a 
hornets’ nest we have about us, Indians and French who 
need but a word to rise and cut our throats or scalp us. 

. Adjutant, you say that this boy, Brewster, is to 
await word from one of these men?” 

“That is so. Such word will determine his course, 
Sir: 

“Then we'll nip this thing in the bud. . . . I know 
just the way to doit! Send a man down to the barracks 
where those Mohawk scouts are putting up. Tell him 
to come back here with that leader whom we call ‘Cap- 
tain-—I don’t know what his real name is. And then 
you and I will overhaul some maps.” 

The adjutant went out into the corridor and dis- 
patched an orderly. On his return he found the gen- 
eral poring over a set of maps. 

“Here you are,” said Carleton, spreading out one 
large chart on the floor and holding a lighted candle be- 
side it, for the dusk had fallen and the room was dark. 
“This shows the whole country. Here’s the St. Law- 
rence down to the St. Francis, and the St. Francis south 
to Lake Memphremagog.” 

“That’s not the quickest way,” exclaimed the adju- 
tant, sensing the fact that his general intended to send 


out some scouts. 
“No, but I don’t dare to risk a chance with those 
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rebels at Crown Point and Ticonderoga. They know 
the hiding places all through the grants better than the 
Indians do. The very names of Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner start a fit of ague with every savage I try to 
send scouting in that direction. No, the safer way is 
down river and then up the St. Francis.” 

He unrolled another map and traced a course with 
the point of his sword while the adjutant held the ends 
back. “This is the best trail. That Mohawk knows 
every inch of ground in all this part of the country. He 
can cross the lake and cut over to the Connecticut, 
avoiding the settlements at Cohos; then to Hanover 
where he can lie out in the woods and watch every trail. 
I?ll send him off at once.” 

While he was marking the proposed journey on the 
map with a quill and ink, the Mohawk reported at the 
door and came in with the orderly. 

“Go outside and stand in the corridor,” the general 
commanded the latter, “and don’t let anyone come 
within ten paces of the door. You understand?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered the soldier saluting. 

When he was gone Carleton looked up at the Mo- 
hawk, for he was still sprawled upon the floor with the 
pen in his hand. The candle, throwing a flickering light 
over the room, cast a set of curious shadows across the 
Indian’s face, deepening the impassible mystery of it, 
and enkindling two little sparks of fire in his eyes. He 
was a magnificent specimen of his race, with his dark 
hair and rounded features; save for these, one might 
have taken him for a frontiersman for he wore the 
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clothing of a ranger, the long deerhide trousers and the 
jacket with its fringes, and across his back was slung a 
rifle. At the belt he wore tomahawk and knife. 

“Do you speak English?” asked the adjutant. 

“Spik some English,” replied the Mohawk. 

“He can understand me all right,” broke in Carle- 
ton. “Let’s see, Captain, what do they call you around 
here?” 

“French Indians call me Molsem.” 

“I prefer ‘Captain.’ Well, Captain, I have a piece of 
work for you—you and five or six others.” 

The Indian said nothing. It was his way of giving 
assent, and Carleton so understood it. 

“T?l] want you to leave here tomorrow. Go to St. 
Francis and follow up the river to Lake Memphrema- 
gog. Take provisions for six days and plenty of ammu- 
nition.” 

“What I do then?” 

“You strike over to the Connecticut and follow it 
down to a little town, Hanover. Dr. Wheelock has a 
school there.” 

“T know. Him good man.” 

yes, Captain, hes a eood man, but this is no 
pleasure trip. Dr. Wheelock is sending out spies try- 
ing to persuade the Indians to fight on the side of the 
colonists.” 

““What I do there?” 

“You stay in the woods around the School until you 
see a messenger start out for the Indian country. That 
may be in a week—it may not be for a month. Any- 
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way, you stay right there. When the messenger starts 
out, you take him and bring him to me.” 

“No hurt?” 

“No. Do not injure him unless he uses force. At 
any rate, I do not want him to go on his errand; and 
if he carries any papers I want the papers.” 

“Good. You want papers?” 

The general took the Mohawk over to the map and 
showed him the route. He need not have done so, how- 
ever, for the Indian had been over it many times. He 
went then into the necessary details, the description of 
the messenger, the probable destination, the ways of se- 
curing him, the friends to seek out on the road, and all 
other matters. 

“By the way, Captain,” the adjutant said suddenly, 
“this messenger will be an Indian.” 

“Mohawk?” 

“No. St. Francis, I think. His name in his own 
language is Plawinno. But he doesn’t look like an 
Indian.” 

There was a dead and stony silence. “What’s come 
over the man?” asked the adjutant suddenly. “Has he 
had a fit or something?” 

They both stared at the Mohawk. Something was 
certainly happening to him. His eyes had suddenly 
rolled themselves upward so that the two officers saw 
only the whites. The muscles of his arms and the rest 
of his body were tense and rigid. And then suddenly 
a trembling affected his whole frame and he began to 
jabber in his own tongue, talking uncontrollably and in 
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a way that would have made him incomprehensible to 
his best Indian friend. 

“He’s mad,” declared the general, reaching for his 
sword. 

But in a moment the Mohawk had come back to 
earth. ‘You sure he is Plawinno?” he asked. 

“As near as I can say it, yes,” declared the adjutant. 
“But what’s come over you? You act as if it were 
poison.” 

For at that word “Plawinno” the brain of the Mo- 
hawk had suddenly leaped backward over decades and 
decades of time, through moons and years and cen- 
turies of hostility and war. He saw within his mind’s 
vision the figures of hundreds and thousands of his 
blood foes rushing to battle with that emblem of the 
hated Tortoise upon their bodies. Emotions burned 
within him that he had never felt before, ancient 
hatreds that had been held back in his heart suddenly 
leaped into being. Old tales that he had heard about 
the campfires came surging in pictures, his own people 
and the people of the Tortoise struggling in deadly 
combat. For a moment he was devoid of all self- 
control as the passion of enmity and hate swept through 
him. 

“You say he is Plawinno. That is my enemy and 
the enemy of my people. I hunt him down, I burn 
him, I kill him. French Indians call me Molsem. 
That is what you call Wolf. Plawinno is Tortoise. We 
are enemies and if a Wolf meets a Tortoise then he 
kill him. I will go with my Mohawks to the Kweni- 
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tek (Connecticut) River. I will wait for this Plawinno 
there. And when I catch him I bring him back dead to 
you, for he is my enemy. I kill him!” 

The officers, struck dumb with amazement, said 
nothing for a few moments. Then General Carleton 
said quietly to the adjutant: “We’ve come onto some 
old feud in this matter. But, you know, it may 
work out well for us. This man will have more reasons 
than one for seeing that Dr. Wheelock’s messenger 
does not reach Brant.” Then to the Indian he said 
sharply: “No more talk now about killing. I don’t 
want this man killed. I want him brought back here 
alive.” 

The Indian made no reply but this time the English 
officers doubted whether his silence implied assent. 
The next morning “the Captain” gathered six Mo- 
hawks, clad in frontiersmen’s garb, and all started down 
the river. The adjutant had been sent to see that guns 
and sufficient ammunition and food were portioned out 
to them, and as he watched the group push off in their 
canoes he would have given much to understand the 
feelings in their leader’s heart. 


CHAPTER FIve 


EXPEDITION INTO THE WILDERNESS 
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J UNE was never more lovely, nor was the 
earth more promising of rich harvest to come, than in 
this first year which found the men of the colonies tak- 
ing up arms against the mother country. And it was on 
a Sabbath morning, when men were forbidden to travel 
or to do any manner of work, that the Indian Daniel 
Symons in crossing the Green stopped suddenly near 
the College Hall and then threw himself upon the 
ground with one ear close to the grass. For a long time 
he lay in this fashion until a classmate demanded the 
reason for such an act. Rising slowly and pointing 
toward the southeast Symons exclaimed: 

“Gunfire.” 

It was the seventeenth day of the month. 

As time went on others heard, or said they heard, 
those reverberations that made the earth shake, the 
shelling of the colonists’ entrenchments at Bunker Hill 
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by the British ships on the Charles, or the firing 
from the mortars on Copp’s Hill or perhaps the mul- 
titudinous musketry upon the deadly slopes of 
Breed’s. 

And though excitement in the valley grew higher 
and higher all through the month, and fears of Indian 
and Tory invasion from the north increased and sent 
heart-stilling rumors into every peaceful hamlet on 
the frontier, it was not until that indefatigable Indian 
missionary, Dean, arrived from Caghnawaga, having 
sailed across Lake Champlain in a small canoe with an 
Indian blanket for a sail, that much was learned about 
the preparations of the enemy. 

And Dean was vague in some details and bore much 
misinformation. For on the very day of his arrival 
word came through from that other missionary, Kirk- 
land, contradicting the story of Dean in certain points, 
yet verifying it in others. Both had heard that Guy 
Johnson had fled to the west, taking his Mohawks with 
him; that he was holding or had held a conference of fif- 
teen hundred braves at Ontario, and of more at Oswego; 
that with Joseph Brant he was rounding up the stray 
families and tribes in order to weld them into a unit 
against the colonists. While Kirkland was convinced 
that the Mohawks would go with the British, Dean 
was of the opinion that they might in the end join the 
colonists. 

Yet their chief, that powerful Joseph Brant, was so 
hand-in-glove involved in all the affairs of the John- 
son family, and so firm a supporter of the British rule, 
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that it was easy to believe that he might carry most of 
the Six Nations with him. 

Yet where was Brant at that moment? This was the 
questioned that perplexed Dr. Wheelock. For if he 
was to send a messenger to him he must be able to lo- 
cate him, within a circumscribed area at the very least. 
The Reverend Doctor gathered, from what Dean said, 
that Brant with some hundred or more chieftains was 
among the Indians urging the cause of the King, and 
that his journey was pointed toward Montreal. 

In this Dean was right. At that very moment the 
flotilla of canoes bearing the chieftains of the Six Na- 
tions was floating in gorgeous pageantry upon the St. 
Lawrence River just below Montreal, and the rejoic- 
ing governor general, Sir Guy Carleton, was on his 
way to meet them and to thank them for the war belts 
which they had sent to him in expression of their 
loyalty. As he reached the shore and waited for them 
to land, Joseph Brant, recognizing him, rose in his 
canoe and called out an Indian greeting. And at once 
the river-banks resounded to the great war-cry which 
rose from an hundred throats. 

The shadows from the tall pines were beginning 
to fall across the Green in Hanover, when Philip 
Brewster, on returning from the work in the fields by 
which needy students supported themselves, found, 
waiting at his door, that same Sabbatis who was a serv- 
ant at Dr. Wheelock’s. The Indian boy in some excite- 
ment said that he had been sent by the Reverend Presi- 
dent to bring Philip at once. In a short time the boy 
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had changed his clothes and was neat and ready. But 
his face did not betray the suppressed excitement he 
felt, nor was the pounding of his heart manifest to 
the other. 

Dr. Wheelock was awaiting him—a bit impatiently, 
the boy thought, when they arrived at the house and 
he had been conducted into the study. Yet as he looked 
at this man whom he loved, his sympathy made him 
understand that the impatience was but an outward 
manifestation of serious concern. Deep feelings burned 
in the older man’s eyes, there was anxiety there, and ap- 
prehension, and the boy realized that if the time had 
come for the mission for which he was prepared, it was 
of the highest importance to the Reverend President 
that it should be successful. He noticed for the first 
time the appearance of age in the trembling hands, the 
quickness with which his breath was drawn. As students 
often do, he thought of his master as one thinks of an 
immortal; the Reverend Doctor was such a one to com- 
mand, so full of vigor and energy and belligerence. 
Now in a flash Philip saw him, not as a boy sees, but as 
a man, and he realized all at once that the stormy years 
in which he had battled without asking for mercy were 
slowly taking their toll. 

“The time has come, Philip. Are you ready?” 

“I am, Reverend President,” declared the boy. 

“There is but little for me to say, then. You have 
memorized my message to Brant? You have the full 
outfit and the food bags for the journey?” 

SLhavesoine: 
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“Then this is all I need to tell you: Joseph Brant is 
on his way to Montreal, if he has not already arrived 
there. You will go from here to Montreal by way of 
St. Francis. 

“It may not be necessary, however,” went on the 
doctor, “to go the whole way. I understand that he is 
to visit all the other Indian tribes in Canada in order 
to win them over to the British cause. He may be in 
the north, or he may possibly be at St. Francis or like 
to arrive there at any time. Now this is what you shall 
do. You will go to the Ox Bow and from there follow 
the trail that leads to Lake Memphremagog. No one 
will molest you, for it is known that you are a Cana- 
dian and a relative of the Gills. You are also a Tory. 
Do you understand?” 

mceS Olle 

“Tt is much better that you go this way rather than 
by the other route via the Crown Point road from No. 4 
and Lake Champlain. Because I think it is highly prob- 
able that you may find Brant at St. Francis, or perhaps 
there will be word there that he is at some point be- 
tween that place and Montreal or possibly Quebec. If 
you are delayed or find it necessary to wait for news of 
him, it will be much better also to be at the Indian vil- 
lage, whence you can set out in any direction.” 

“What delay might there be, Sir?” 

“That I cannot say. I am merely speculating. All 
my life I have been obliged to consider alternatives. 
One must always make allowance for delays in wil- 
derness travel, in troubled times. I fear no harm for 
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you; indeed I would not dream of sending you if I had 
one scruple in that direction. You are born to the woods 
and will travel upon ground that is familiar. The jour- 
ney is not long, and no great burden of food is neces- 
sary. I have asked Peter and Daniel to take you by 
canoe to the Ox Bow, where you will repair to the 
dwelling of the Reverend Peter Powers. You will take 
this letter to him,” he directed, giving the boy a sealed 
missive, “and he will do all that he can for you. He 
may even send you on in one of his canoes, or he may 
give you directions where you can find one at some point 
along the river or lake.” 

“T understand, Sir.” 

“The blessing of God be with you! May He direct 
your feet through the Wilderness and bring you back 
to us before the summer is over.” 

Though the doctor had by no means laid aside that 
dignity and suggestion of pompous arrogance that sat 
well upon him, there was so much sincere emotion in 
this speeding of his messenger that Philip was deeply 
moved. It brought home to him anew how vital and 
important his work was, that the existence and continu- 
ance of all that the doctor had done, and hoped for, 
depended upon his finding Brant and impressing upon 
him the necessity for saving the valley and the School. 
Had this been a journey for the College or for the 
colonies only, he probably would have undertaken it 
with great zeal; but since it was a mission entered into 
for the purpose of saving the life work of this man 
whom he had always reverenced, and into whose heart 
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he now had this intimate glimpse, he would carry it 
out as an obligation that was sacred. This man, he sud- 
denly realized, was his greatest friend. No sacrifice 
would be too great if made for him. 

But it was wild adventure with the keen romantic 
desire for new experiences that took possession of him 
early the next morning when the final preparations 
were made. Yet there was the least appreciable feeling 
of a sinking of heart in those last minutes of parting 
from his comrades. Many of them could not overlook 
the fact that he had not declared himself opposed to 
the King, and these believed that the trip to Canada 
was the culmination of his studies at Dr. Wheelock’s; 
but there were as well many who understood his hesi- 
tancy in aligning himself openly with the cause of the 
revolting colonists, boys who knew him for what he 
was and felt affection for him. 

He was to meet Peter and Daniel at the foot of the 
hill near the Norwich ferry. The way thither ran 
through a little copse of thickly grown trees and 
tangled underbrush. 

Halfway down the slope he stopped suddenly. 
There had come to his keen ears the sound of someone 
slinking through the bushes. It was not the honest 
crashing that a man makes when he has nothing to con- 
ceal and tries to force his way through a thicket; it was 
the soft, stealthy sound of bushes held back and allowed 
to snap to, gently, for one who travels close to the 
ground. At first it seemed as if Daniel or Peter had 
come that way to meet him. He called out. The rus- 
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tling ceased. He called out again; there was no sound. 
Surprised at this and a bit startled, but surmising 
that one of the Indian students might be stalking him 
for sport and intending to burst out on him with a 
shout, from behind some tree, he went along without 
investigating further; and the matter might have 
slipped entirely from his mind had there not come a 
crashing from a clump of bushes at the right of the 
path a few minutes later. Immediately afterward a 
broken bough dropped at his feet. It came so close that 
it seemed as if someone had thrown it, and it was of 
sufficient size to have left its mark on him had it struck 
him. Leaping out into the bushes he ran right and left, 
searching and shouting, but all to no avail. But he did 
not feel that he had much time to waste, the other boys 
were waiting for him so he did not prolong his search; 
though when he came back to the path again he took 
another curious look at the fallen bough. 

Then he uttered a startled exclamation. The wood 
was split at one end, and a piece of rolled-up birchbark 
was inserted! He knew what this meant—it was the 
Indian method of communication. Taking up the stick 
he drew the bark from the cleft and examined it. Yes, 
there was writing on it: English, and done evidently 
with a piece of charcoal. Quickly he read the message 
and turned the bark over to see if there were any more. 
No, the message was a single sentence. It read: “Keep 
close to the right bank.” 

There was no signature. Instead, far down on the 
bark was the crude representation of some kind of 
animal, a circle for the body, a straight line for the tail, 
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four lines for legs, and another circle for the head. On 
the sides of the head were curious attachments outlined 
with tooth-like indentations. It was so much like the 
work of a child’ that Philip burst out laughing, and ran 
ahead down the path to the place where the two In- 
dians had the canoe all ready to push away from the 
shore. He was still smiling when he came up to them. 

“What are you laughing about?” asked Peter. 
“Weve been waiting half an hour for you.” 

“Get in quick,” added Daniel, indicating the middle 
section of the canoe. For the first part of the trip, at 
least, Philip would be a passenger, with the Indians, 
bow and stern, wielding the paddles. 

“Someone played a joke on me,” said Philip. 

“What was it?”? Daniel asked casually. 

“Threw this on my path Indian-fashion,” he an- 
swered, handing over the piece of bark. “Put it in a 
split bough and nearly broke my head with it.” 

Daniel took one look, then suddenly became serious 
and handed it over to Peter. 

The Indian boy scrutinized it. “A real Indian wrote 
this,” he said, looking up. “Nobody at the School 
did at.” 

Philip stared. 

“But I don’t know what it’s about. Do you?” Peter 
looked inquiringly at Daniel. 

“No.” Kneeling in the stern Daniel took the paper 
again, and, laying his paddle crosswise on the gunwales, 
examined it with great care. “The Moose, eh?” he 
said, giving his attention to the picture. 

“You don’t take it seriously, do you?” asked Philip. 
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“T do,” answered Daniel. 

“And I,” echoed Peter. 

“But why should you feel that way? There isn’t 
anybody interested in us.” 

Peter looked at him keenly. “How do you know? 
Maybe there is. . . .” 

There was a silence. The eyes of the others were 
fixed on Philip as if he might give them some clue. 
And for the first time he realized fully the seriousness 
of his mission. 

“Well, when one thinks of it, I am passing through 
lands held by two enemies. But just going home 
—as I am doing—should hold no peril.” 

Peter grunted. “I see more to this than you tell 
me. But the Reverend Doctor told me to go with you 
to the Ox Bow, and he told Daniel. We will go, for 
we have promised. But we keep to the right bank!” 

They were silent after that, each thinking his own 
thoughts in his own fashion. Birds sang and chattered 
over their heads, strange furry animals came to the 
river to drink, large trout and salmon leaped out of the 
water beside them—silently the canoe sped along, cut- 
ting a rippling angle as it went. 

Later in the day they changed about, Philip taking a 
paddle and one of the others resting. They made their 
noonday meal out of some of the food put up by Dr. 
Wheelock’s cook—meat, and bread, and a kind of 
coarse cake sweetened with maple sugar. In the after- 
noon Philip went to the stern paddle and Daniel to the 
bow. It was at one of those places where the river 
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broadens, and the current seems to offer less resistance 
on the farther shore, that Philip started to cut across in 
order to paddle against the gentler water. But Daniel, 
who at once caught his intention, turned about and mo- 
tioned him back scowling. It was evident that the two 
Indians were obeying the instructions on the birchbark. 

Disgruntled a little at this, as the uneventful passing 
of the day had brought a tendency to ridicule that warn- 
ing, Philip suggested that the instructions on the bark 
might have been devised for other reasons. Perhaps 
some person who was really hostile to him—some boy 
at the School who resented his supposed Tory sympa- 
thies—had written this message with the aim of leading 
them into danger. Perhaps the bank on the left would 
be safer to follow after all. 

But Peter dismissed this idea with a shake of the 
head; intuition told him that an Indian enemy would 
not work in such a fashion. No—it was the message of 
a friend. But who could the friend be, and why should 
he warn them at all, and what should he warn them of? 
All these questions flew incessantly through Philip’s 
head. 

When dusk came they drew the canoe up on a sandy 
bank and slept in its shelter; the cautious Indians would 
build no fire, although the insects plagued them all, 
and wild animals could be heard not far away. But 
their blankets kept out the mosquitoes and gnats, and 
soon they were all sleeping the deep sleep of youth. 


CHAPTER SIx 


THEA EIRS leplLOWe leo LRUCK 


By DINT of steady paddling upstream on 
the following day, the youths arrived at a point on the 
shore a short distance below the lower settlement on 
the Ox Bow, toward the close of a day which had been 
as perfect as the one on which they had started. The 
canoe was drawn up to the bank—the right bank, in- 
cidentally, for Daniel and Peter had insisted through- 
out the trip on following the directions of the mysteri- 
ous warning. At this place the woods fell away a 
little, and the shore rose high and dry—an excellent 
place for Janding and for spending the night. Above 
the natural clearing the hillside was steep and thickly 
wooded. 

They camped at some distance from their river craft, 
for they found that as they left the shore and wan- 
dered inland the grass grew thicker and softer. How- 
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selves up in their blankets, they could see one end of 
the canoe around a little hummock, and beyond it the 
sweep of the river. Soon the muscles cramped 
from their position and paddling began to relax, and 
the spell of the river and the hills and the slight wind 
in the pines brought sleepiness; and before the moon, 
which had already passed its full, arose, they were deep 
in slumber, oblivious of the owl, which the Indians 
called Kokohas, as it shrieked to its mate, unconscious 
of bear, deer, wolf, or moose, all of which at intervals 
crashed through the brush up on the mountainside. 

Suddenly, shortly after midnight, Philip awoke with 
a start. It seemed as if some hand had touched him, 
some voice had sounded in his ear. He looked quickly 
to see if either of his companions had awakened; no, 
they both slept soundly. The coolness of the air 
quickly brought him to complete possession of his 
senses, and in a minute his wits were alert. What could 
it have been that aroused him? Some stray animal that 
had wandered near the sleepers? No, it was the un- 
mistakable touch of a hand, and there had been a low 
whisper that penetrated to some part of his under- 
standing. He could not now remember what the words 
were, but he had the feeling that, when they were 
spoken, something in him had recognized their mean- 
ing. 

It was a queer sensation, shivery indeed; the moon, 
now high over the hills, bathed the little clearing and 
pines and river in its soft light. The air was clear, and 
shadows were distinct. From far away came a slight 
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sound of rushing water where the river surged about a 
rock; close at hand a soft gurgle, constant and sooth- 
ing, told where the water eddied in a little inlet. Then 
all at once there came another sound. It was almost 
imperceptible, and to one without woodland instincts 
would have been scarcely audible; yet Philip heard it 
and knew in a flash what it was. It was the gentle dip- 
ping of canoe paddles into the water! 

All the suspicions and fears of the day before, when 
he had received the birchbark warning, came back to 
him with a bound. Who would be out upon the river 
at such a time in the night unless upon some errand 
which called for stealth? Quickly he wakened his com- 
panions and bade them listen for the paddles. There 
was a long silence, signifying that if a canoe were there 
it was drifting; and then came a slight splash, this time 
much closer at hand, as if a paddle had been thrust in 
the water suddenly to guide the craft or push it away 
from a rock. This noise was enough for Peter and 
Daniel. Taking up their blankets and supplies they 
crawled on all-fours to the refuge of the nearest trees, 
and once there, went higher up the slope until they 
could see what went on below. Philip followed them 
in the same fashion. 

They had gained a point of vantage amidst the pines, 
from whose shelter they could look out upon the place 
where the canoe was moored, and yet be practically 
invisible from below; they had to be careful, however, 
on account of the bright moonlight, and they had rea- 
son to be a little fearful because, save for the knives 
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they wore, they were unarmed. Dr. Wheelock had 
insisted upon this before they started out, in order to 
give Philip’s mission a most peaceful aspect. 

For some minutes all was silent below. The river 
flowed along, the trees murmured in the breeze, a wild 
animal here and there made a crashing noise in the 
woods. The moon shone down brightly, illuminating 
all about. Suddenly a shadow appeared between them 
and the place where the canoe lay; the next instant 
Philip saw that it was the figure of a man. And then 
there stood another shadow beside him. The two pad- 
dlers had stepped from their canoe and were draw- 
ing it up alongside of the other. 

Their actions were confident, precise, planned. It 
could be seen at once that they knew the lay of the 
land. And as one of them turned about, the moonlight 
fell upon his face. 

“Tndians!” exclaimed the boy to himself; and evi- 
dently Daniel and Peter had already sensed this, for 
there was not even a whisper of surprise from them. 

Their canoe once fastened, the Indians settled down 
to some task; as they bent over, Philip could see the 
barrels of their muskets gleam in the moonlight. Just 
what that task was, he could not figure out, but it had 
something to do with their own canoe that was beached 
chene: 

“Theyre going to steal it,” he thought with indig- 
nation, stirring and almost rising in an impulse to 
rush down to protect the College’s property. But a tug 
at his leg from behind brought him to his senses; Peter 
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was watching every move he made, and was ready to 
drag him down if he rose. He realized a moment 
later what folly it would have been to rush forward 
into the presence of two armed men. 

But stealing the canoe was something that the In- 
dians did not have in mind. When the stern was 
raised, one of them reached into his belt and drew 
forth a large-headed tomahawk. This time Peter al- 
most grunted in dismay: the night visitors were going 
to knock a hole in the canoe! 

What the procedure would have been after that, had 
they been successful, Philip never knew; he often 
thought later that the two men would probably have 
come over to where the three boys had been sleeping, 
and then having located their hiding-place, would have 
taken them all prisoners. If by any chance he and has 
companions could have escaped down the hill, the 
leaky canoe would have offered them no refuge, and 
they would have soon been at the mercy of their pur- 
suers. The two men might even have turned Daniel 
and Peter loose in the canoe and let the river sweep 
them away when it sank; for it was only he that mat- 
tered to them, he was certain, and this would have 
been the safest manner of disposing of the others. 

But that tomahawk never descended. For when the 
man drew back to deliver the smashing blow, the 
wooded banks and distant hills rang suddenly with 
the crash of a rifle-shot. Philip could see the flame of 
the explosion as the flint struck the steel. It was off to 
the left of him and slightly higher up, and the shot 
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of a marksman too for he had to pick his aim through 
the branches of trees. Almost simultaneously with the 
flame and the crash and the first echo the Indian who 
had held the tomahawk dropped it with a loud cry 
and fell over into the water of the river. 

An eddy picked him up and whirled him around, the 
blood streaming from his wound into the water, and 
quick as a flash the other Indian had his own canoe off 
into the stream and, stooping low, paddled alongside. 
With deft hands he raised his companion’s head above 
the water, and felt for the wound; then, paddling and 
dragging the man behind him, he clove the body of 
the river and shot out with the current, fending him- 
self with an over-and-over movement until he was 
carried toward the left bank. 

Breathless, the trio watched from their point of 
safety, expecting momentarily to hear the rifle beyond 
them crash out again and bring down the other Indian. 
It would have been no task at all for an experienced 
shot; the moonlight was bright on the river, and 
the precision with which he had finished the first In- 
dian marked the unseen assailant as not only experi- 
enced but expert. But there came no further report 
—the marksman had been content to drive the pair 
away. 

Peter leaped to his feet and ran for the canoe. Dan- 
iel was close behind him, and then Philip dragging 
his blanket. Without uttering a single word they 
pushed the canoe off and started upstream, uneasy 
until they had paddled under the shelter of some over- 
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hanging trees; and then, hugging the bank closely, 
they made all the progress they could. 

Daniel, who had the stern paddle, was first to speak. 
“TI found that tomahawk, there.” It was the weapon 
dropped by the luckless man who had received the bul- 
let fired by the person on the bank. 

Philip passed it up to Daniel from the bottom of 
the canoe, seeing as he did so that it had a long, slender 
head, a handle much decorated, and five or six braided 
strands of horsehair hanging from the cutting end. 

“Maguak!” exclaimed Daniel. 

With their minds too full for expression—with the 
very futility of discussing the matter quite evident— 
none of them spoke until the sun appeared in the east- 
ern sky. But they all three wondered at the adventure 
that had befallen them. 

“Flere,” said Peter, sometime later, as the canoe en- 
tered a little arm of the river that a small island cre- 
ated, “here is a good place to leave the canoe. We are 
not far from Hav’rhill, and Daniel and I will come 
back tonight for the trip down river. Philip, you get 
out your pack and we will hide the canoe.” 

The craft stowed away safely, Daniel took one pad- 
dle and Peter the other, and with Philip following with 
the pack of provisions on his back, they struck off for 
the trail that ran along the river on this side. Had the 
events of their journey been different, it was probable 
that they might have landed on the west side of the 
river, for Peter Powers had his church and home on 
that side, in Newbury, and it was from Newbury that 
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Philip was to commence his long journey alone. But 
safety now dictated this course, and they were soon on 
the trail and proceeding north toward Haverhill Corner. 

“What does that Maguak tomahawk mean?” Philip 
asked Daniel after they had progressed some distance. 

“Tt means,” said Daniel, “that there is trouble for 
everybody! Once, in old times, the Six Nations used 
to come right down to this river, and here they would 
fight with the Wobanaki who had this bank. Maguaks 
in those times would be over there on that side in great 
numbers. Why they have come again after all these 
years I don’t know. Perhaps the World is coming to 
an end.” 

“Tt?s the war,” put in Peter. “Maguaks are fighting 
the colonists. I know that they are going to side with 
the Tories. Maybe they have come here to burn Dr. 
Wheelock’s School.” 

Indeed what the boys had experienced would have 
caused a panic in every town on the farther bank of 
the river, had knowledge of it come to the inhabitants. 
That side of the river—claimed alike by New Hamp- 
shire, which had charter rights to both banks, and 
by New York—was at the same time in the hands of 
an independent party, led by Allen and Warner, and 
determined to establish rights of its own. But for New 
York Indians to come clear to the Connecticut River, 
as in old days, was certainly indicative of something. 
None of the boys could think it out, unless Peter was 
right, that it was the war. Then Peter advanced an- 
other theory—that it had something to do with Philip. 
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But Philip was silent, determined not to mention his 
mission even to these his friends; but in his heart he 
somehow felt that this was so, and he began to have 
apprehension as to what was ahead of him in the Wil- 
derness. Dr. Wheelock could have foreseen no such 
risks as these—why, a man had been wounded and 
perhaps killed in Philip’s very sight, and this before 
the journey had really begun. Should he not turn 
back now and inform the doctor of all that had hap- 
pened, and ask him what to do? He was tempted for 
a moment to do this, but a sense of shame, a feeling 
that it would be akin to admitting defeat, came upon 
him and he resolved to go ahead to his goal. 

As they followed the trail, all three kept glancing 
back furtively, and around and ahead; that which they 
did not speak of, but about which each of them won- 
dered the most, was the person who had fired the shot 
which had saved their canoe. Could he have shot the 
Mohawk for his own reasons, or was he acting as their 
protector? And, if the latter, what could be the explana- 
tion for that? Also, why did he not shoot the other 
Mohawk when he had the chance? 

Finally Peter did speak. “You have a good friend 
somewhere up there,” he said to Philip. “Do you know 
who he is?” 

“Péter, ledon’t2? 

“The man who fired that shot was the one who 
threw you the bough with the message.” 

Peter had thought of that, and said so. 

Daniel, after long thinking, came upon a part of the 
truth by intuition. “Philip,” he said, “don’t tell me 
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your secrets. But I know you have them. And I think 
you are doing this for the Reverend Doctor. Maybe 
like Mr. Dean. . . . But Mr. Dean is on the side of 
the colonists, and you were a Tory and a Canadian 
when you first came with us, and so it is all different. 
But I think now that the doctor is sending you on a 
journey. You be careful, Philip Brewster—you look 
out for yourself. There are lots of Indians all around. 
You know that. And there are some Mohawks who 
are trying to get you. Be careful and don’t build fires. 
Camp up on hills where you can see down, and always 
be near woods. I don’t know where you are going, but 
I feel now that it is for something good. And I think 
you have a friend up there, somewhere.” He pointed 
up toward the hill. “Maybe he has followed us in a 
canoe. I have watched but I have not seen. Maybe 
he has a horse and went along the bridle path. Maybe 
he goes on foot fast as a canoe. But you look out, too, 
and be careful.” 

Daniel had hardly finished speaking when the air 
was filled with a very babel of voices, of sounds which 
seemed to be shrieking and howling and unearthly 
chanting. And then over it all, clearly, while the 
three stood spellbound and ready to take to the shelter 
of the trees, came an authoritative, protesting voice. 

“That is not the key. Listen to my pipe. Listen. 
Listen.” And then the shrill tone of a pitchpipe reached 
their ears, and a “one, two, three, four”—and about 
them there rolled up into the virgin forest, from a 
dozen voices, united now and in key, the noble words 
of that king of hymns, “Old Hundred.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE REVEREND PETER POWERS 


\ \ HY, it’s a meeting-house service of 
some kind,” declared Philip, pressing forward now 
without fear. 

His two companions looked at each other in aston- 
ishment. Who could be holding a religious meeting 
out in the woods at this time of day? 

A curious spectacle met the boys? eyes as they came 
suddenly into a little opening on a fairly broad plain, 
a short distance above the river. A clearing had been 
made here, and the dozen or more men who had been 
working stood with their wives and children about a 
huge stump of pine, on which was mounted the slender 
figure of a parson, who in long-tailed coat and clerical 
collar and other garb, had laid aside his shovel hat in 
order to line out the hymn from the book which he 
held in his hand. 
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He had just finished this when the boys came into the 
opening, and at once all the people about turned and 
stared at the newcomers. 

But the minister was used to interruptions. “Wel- 
come, strangers, to this worship of God in the forest!” 
he exclaimed, turning toward them. ‘Whence come 
VOUT 

Philip doffed his hat and spoke out: “From Dr. 
Wheelock’s, Reverend Sir.” 

“Students?” 

“We are. In the School and the College.” 

“Then doubly welcome. You are just in time to 
join us in praise of the Deity.” 

Philip led his two friends forward. “These are In- 
dian boys from Hanover.” 

“They are welcome, too.” A sudden inspiration 
came to him. “We will now sing, in honor of these 
arrivals, the hymn written by that righteous Mohegan, 
Samson Occom.” Flipping over the pages of the much- 
worn book rapidly, he came upon a sheet of paper 
upon which was written in the laborious, delicate script 
of the quill pen, a hymn of several verses. These he 
lined out for his congregation, after giving another 
suggestion of key. The people followed closely, glanc- 
ing curiously at the three boys from time to time; and 
two girls interested themselves watching the counte- 
nance of the rather handsome lad with light hair and 
blue eyes, whose delicacy of feature was distinctly not 
Anglo-Saxon, as he sang the hymn well known to 
students. 
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Samson Occom’s hymn ran along something like 
this: 


Awak’d by Sinai’s awful sound, 
My soul in guilt and thrall I found, 
And knew not where to go: 
O’erwhelmed by sin, by anguish slain, 
The sinner must be born again, 
Or sink to endless woe. 


Amazxd I stood, but could not tell, 
Which way to shun the gates of hell, 
For death and hell drew near; 
I strove indeed, but strove in vain, 
The sinner must be born again, 
Still sounded in mine ear. 


But while I thus in anguish lay, 
Jesus of Nazareth passed that way, 
And felt his pity move; 

The sinner by his justice slain, 
Now by his grace is born again, 
And sings redeeming love. 


They were about halfway through this when Philip 
began to upbraid himself inwardly for his own lack of 
perception. But it was little to be wondered at, con- 
sidering his surprise on running suddenly into this com- 
pany, and his preoccupation with the events of the pre- 
ceding night. This was without question the Reverend 
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Peter Powers! He had never seen the man before, but 
ever since coming to Hanover he had known of his 
evangelical exploits. The Reverend Peter Powers was 
the first minister in the valley north of Fort No. 4. 
He had come up to the Ox Bow when there was no 
church building, and only a handful of settlers. Yet 
he had conducted his missions among these pioneer 
folk wherever he could, either traveling back and 
forth on the river in his log canoe which he called “Gos- 
pel,” or holding services in his log-hut meeting-house 
at the Ox Bow, where people came miles and miles on 
Sunday to hear him preach. It was his greatest pleas- 
ure to perform in just such fashion as this: to find a 
group of settlers making a clearing or building huts, 
to assemble them and conduct a service, to sing with 
them and preach the word of God. But he never lim- 
ited his services to this, for whenever and wherever he 
could get through in his canoe, he made visitations, sat 
up with the sick, attended the dying and buried the 
dead. 

There followed now a discourse by the preacher, 
while those about sat upon the stumps of the recently 
felled trees. After that a prayer and a blessing, and 
then the service was over. 

“IT have a letter to you, Reverend Sir,” declared 
Philip, pressing up at the end of the ceremonies. “You 
are the Reverend Peter Powers?” 

“Please God,” replied the other as an affirmative. 

“Then here it is.” The boy looked into the serious 
weather-beaten face that had seen so much of the taming 
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of the Wilderness. The preacher was then forty-seven 
years of age, but had known more of life and its hard- 
ships than many an older man. A graduate of Har- 
vard, he had given up a parish in Norwich, Connecticut, 
in order to minister to the people of the Grants. He 
had been among them for eleven years. 

The minister read the letter, without descending 
from his stump; then he took off his great folding 
spectacles and put on his shovel hat. “Do you know 
the contents of this letter?” 

“Something.” 

“You are entrusted to me in preparation for a trip 
to the Wilderness. Did you leave the doctor in good 
health?” 

“As well as could be expected, Sir. His duties are 
pressing ones.” 

“May God preserve him. He is a worthy laborer 
in the vineyard. And these are your companions?” 

Philip introduced them. 

“T will relieve you of further responsibility,” said 
the preacher to Daniel and Peter. “My canoe is here 
by the bank, and the journey to the Ox Bow is but a 
short one. You may start back at any time you wish, 
although if you care to stay overnight, and partake 
of my humble hospitality, I gladly offer you the shel- 
ter of my roof.” 

The two looked at each other. “I think we had bet- 
ter go back,” said Peter. “The Reverend Doctor awaits 
our return.” 

“As you will. You came in a canoe?” 
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“Tt lies several miles below, Reverend Sir.” 

“Then God be with you!” 

A woman in the group stepped forward, saying: 

“But will you not first break bread with us? You 
have a long distance to go.” 

The boys needed no second invitation. They sat 
about a steaming kettle of soup made of some game 
shot by the men and thickened with barley. Rye bread, 
rough and coarse, was dipped in the soup, and there 
was the inevitable bean porridge. Some maple syrup, 
carefully portioned out, was poured over bread for 
dessert, since sugar was scarce in the upper settlements 
and but few pies and cakes were made, except on great 
or festive occasions. When all had eaten their fill, the 
Indian boys took their departure, Peter improving the 
occasion by repeating Daniel’s advice of the night be- 
fore. 

Soon they had turned their backs and departed, the 
forest swallowed them, and they were gone. Philip 
felt a sinking of heart as he saw them go; they were 
his last links with the doctor, and from now on he 
must face the Wilderness alone. 

With many pleasant assurances of meeting again, and 
amidst a chorus of God-bless-you’s, the Reverend Peter 
Powers shook hands all around with his congregation 
in the woods and led the boy down to the river’s edge, 
where he motioned him to the bow in a rough log 
canoe, himself taking the larger paddle at the stern. 
In a moment they were off. The log canoe had a curi- 
ous rolling motion, at first disconcerting to one used 
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to the trimmer and more delicate bark canoes, and the 
paddling was harder and more complicated; but Philip 
caught the knack quickly, and soon they were gliding 
along upstream, avoiding the swift currents and tak- 
ing advantage of every eddy and back-flow. Soon the 
river began to wind and clearings appeared. Then all 
at once they were speeding along into what appeared 
to be the enchanted Hesperides—a huge cleared space 
that ran back rich and fertile several miles on each side 
of the river; far away the distant mountains rose in 
waving lines, the majestic Moosilauke towered off 
toward the east. 

They were in a huge green punchbowl, with the 
river making two great ox-bows amidst the meadows. 
This was the famed Lower Cohos where from time 
immemorial the Indians had raised their corn and 
erected their wigwams in the hunting season. Until 
but recently a fort stood here nearby, but that had now 
fallen into decay. Over above the bank was the bury- 
ing-place of an ancient tribe of the Wobanaki; many 
times the death chant had sounded in this valley, and 
when the English finally overcame the French and 
drove the tribe from Cohos, great was the Indians? 
grief and pain at quitting this place where the ancestors 
sat in their graves facing the east. 

Now, however, the fields were being thoroughly cul- 
tivated by settlers; cabins and framed houses could be 
seen on the hillsides on both sides—Haverhill on the 
right, with its Corner and its Street, and Horse 
Meadow; and over on the left, Newbury, where was 
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the church and many houses, including the Bailey 
farm. 

Peter Powers shouted to Philip to cease paddling, 
and suddenly the craft shot up to a landing-place on 
the Great Ox Bow. It was made fast, and the two 
walked up the shore a short distance until they came to 
the humble habitation in which the minister dwelt. It 
was a little to the north of the Bailey house, on the 
Newbury side. 

Entering the house, Peter was introduced to a pleas- 
ant-faced woman, who greeted her spouse with a kiss 
and led them into the living-room. Here he saw a 
huge fireplace, polished pewter along the wall, a prayer 
desk, and a bookcase containing a few precious volumes 
—the only books in the town, save the necessary Bible 
that was found in almost every household. There was 
one window in the room, with actual glass in the panes. 
Some glass had been brought up from No. 4 on the 
ice the preceding winter, and had been distributed 
among the town’s prominent select. Here a comfort- 
able home-brew in a large tankard was placed before 
the minister and his guest, and they were left to dis- 
cuss matters alone. 

“I see by your letter,” began the divine, “that you 
are here on a confidential mission. Is there anything 
that I can do for you?” 

“There seems but little that you can add to the kind- 
ness you have already shown me,” replied Philip. “But 
you can direct me by the quickest way, and give me 
what news you may have of this section of the country.” 
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The Reverend Peter Powers went to the door and 
fastened it, crossed by the window to see if anyone 
were about, and then came back and said with his voice 
lowered almost to a whisper: “That I will, Philip, and 
gladly. I tell you, I know not what is afoot in this 
town. There is something mysterious going on.” 

“Mysterious?” 

“Yes. We are here as you know upon the very fron- 
tier. There are more Tories about than those who 
favor the colonists’ side. We are in fact infested with 
Tories. British soldiers disturb me not. They are 
avowed enemies and conduct themselves as such, yet 
they are governed by rules that forbid torture, extor- 
tion, murder, or pillage. We have here also roving 
bands of ruffians whose object is only pillage. To ob- 
tain wealth they will descend to any shameful act. They 
will urge on Indians to burn and slay; they will rob 
men and steal women, and kill children. They are far 
worse than the redmen themselves. . . .” 

“And you say that something mysterious is taking 
place right now?” 

“Yes, up to within a week, seldom a day passed that 
some Tory did not threaten me. They all know that 
I am a fiery advocate of liberty, that I resent all] that 
the King and his ministers have done. They hate me 
bitterly and for good reason. By those who are luke- 
warm I am hated most bitterly of all, for they try to 
stand upon both sides, and they belittle and deride 
those who seek to make issues upon which each side 
must take a stand. Most of your Tories are like that. 
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They own land and they have power and they hate to 
see trouble that will rob them of either. They love not 
the King to any great degree, and yet they fear to take 
the side of the colonies. But Dr. Wheelock and I are 
of one accord. We have our enemies, for we say clearly 
what we love and what we hate.” 

“Then you have not been threatened recently?” 

SNoweLhateis thesstrange part of it, for Iam’ no 
more liked than before. It seems as if all are waiting 
to wreak their displeasure upon me. Where once I 
heard ugly words, now there are ugly looks. Strange 
men have been coming and going in this town; In- 
dians even. . . . Why, once I saw Indians that must 
have come from very far away; they were larger than 
our St. Francis Indians, dressed more richly in skins 
and blankets, their guns and knives superior to those 
hereabouts.” 

““When did you see them?” 

“Several days ago. They went down river.” 

Then Philip told him his adventures on the way 
to the Ox Box. For a time after he had finished 
there was silence in the room. Finally the minister 
said: 

“My boy, you are going into danger and must take 
care of yourself. I cannot see why a simple message 
from Dr. Wheelock to Joseph Brant should make so 
much concern. Yet it would seem to be of great im- 
portance. I trust that you are not afraid? You are but 
a boy after all, and if you desire not to go ahead with 
this mission, I will gladly send you back to Dr. 
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Wheelock in all honor, and you can tell him what you 
have seen—that the country is suddenly alive with 
enemies—and I am sure that he would make other 
plans.” 

Though Philip indeed had misgivings, he was not 
actually afraid. He had been brought up to admit no 
such word as fear to his thoughts; had he been an 
older man he might have contemplated the vision of 
a road filled with unexpected enemies as something to 
submit to the doctor’s judgment. As it was he gulped 
down a little lump in his throat and declared: 

“TI have given the Reverend President my word, 
and I will go. After all, they do not know but what 
Tama Tory. If they should take me, what harm could 
they do?” 

The minister looked at him approvingly. “It is well 
reasoned, and you are a brave lad. But now rest. At 
seven we will eat, and at nine we will have some pray- 
ers. Then on the morrow, when you have rested, I 
will set you off by some route upon your journey. It 
is, after all, not a long distance, and if you are in diffi- 
culties you can turn aside to some friendly post.” 

Shortly after prayers that night, when the boy had 
gone to his room, the Reverend Peter Powers knocked 
at the door and came in. 

“The good Lord,” he said, setting down his candle 
and seating himself upon the edge of the bed, “has put 
into my mind a plan that I think has inspiration in it. 
You will go by the upper route and not by the lower. 
It was in my mind, when you first told me of your mis- 
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sion, to send two men with you in a canoe on the lower 
route—the one that leaves the Connecticut at Barnet 
and goes by the Passumpsick to the lakes. That way 
you know?” 

Yes. I have been over it.” 

“Both routes, however, come out at the same place 
on the southern shore of Lake Memphremagog. All 
you tell me leads me to think that your way is beset 
with enemies. I believe that every caution must be 
observed. Those who would interfere with you are 
without question watching the river. They would ex- 
pect you to go by the lower route. But instead of as- 
cending the Passumpsick and the lakes above, to 
Memphremagog, you will go on horseback to a point 
forty miles above the mouth of the Passumpsick. There 
you will find a few families in the settlement of Strat- 
ford. 

“T know that road, Sir. It leads away from the river 
and then returns.” 

“That is right. Opposite Stratford you will find 
some newly arrived farmers. They have but recently 
come here from Glasgow and are beginning to clear 
the land. There are soldiers at Northumberland far- 
ther down, and that will make your journey safer, for 
I shall send a letter asking them to aid you. I am sure 
that either at Northumberland or at Stratford you can 
get a canoe and men to help you over the long carry. 
You can entrust your horse safely to any of these. 
Once across the carry and into the river that leads to 
the lake you will have no difficulty. I have a friend 
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who lives near the lower shore. He will give you di- 
rections and if need be guide you on your way.” 

“Who is he, Sir?” asked Philip in some surprise. “It 
is but Wilderness there near the lower shore.” 

“So it is. But this man has lived there for many 
years alone. He is a hermit, yet full of the milk of 
human kindness, and many travelers owe much to him. 
It is said that the Indians fear him for some reason, 
and have never molested him. He handles a canoe 
skilfully and constructs his own craft that hang but 
lightly on the shoulders in making the carries. For 
there are some falls between the lake and the river.” 

“T know them, Sir. But this hermit, what is his 
name?” 

“That I know not. He has never told me.” 

“But how did you come to find him, Sir?” 

“I am called to carry the Gospel to many strange 
places. Once in the night there was a man to be buried 
far out in the Wilderness, and I went thither over a 
bridle-path. Near morning, when I was far from the 
course and never likely to find my way back, this her- 
mit appeared out of the forest and directed me to the 
path. He also told me where I might find him were I 
ever in need to travel in that section by river or lake. 
I shall send you to him.” 

“But shall I be able to find him?” 

“I will give you full directions. But go to sleep 
now; you will need all your youthful strength in this 
Wilderness travel. This night I will prepare the letter 
for you to give the commander at Northumberland. 
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I will also write out for you some directions for your 
journey, and for finding the inhabitant of the Wilder- 
ness. . . . And now, God be with you!” 

He went out, taking the light with him, and the boy 
sank almost at once into a dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


A RIDE INTO THE NIGHT 


| Oe are slept indeed a little more soundly 
than he had counted on, and the sun was well above 
the horizon when the minister came to waken him. 

“I have been to Colonel Bailey,” he declared, when 
they were seated at the rough table and Mrs. Powers 
was regaling them with hasty pudding and rich milk, 
sweetened with a little maple syrup. 

“He is the founder of Newbury, an upright man and 
of excellent judgment. We have discussed your jour- 
ney and made plans regarding it, and he has confirmed 
me in my own views upon the matter. Indeed, he is 
inclined to take it much more seriously than I did. He 
thought and thought, when first I told him of your 
message, and he said that too great pains could not 
be taken in order to ensure your safety, both for your 
own sake and because of the importance of the mes- 
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that, if Brant promises not to let his Indians attack 
Dartmouth College, it means that the towns and set- 
tlements in the whole valley will be spared in case of 
an invasion. If word of your mission should get to a 
British commander anywhere, he might construe it as 
an actual official piece of military strategy, and it would 
be his duty to arrest you as a spy if he caught you. But 
I must complete my instructions for your journey,” he 
said, as they finished their meal. “There is no possibil- 
ity that word of your mission could have gotten out 
anywhere?” he added seriously, a second later. 

Philip shook his head slowly. “I have said nothing 
about it, Sir,” he answered, “and I am sure that the 
Reverend Doctor has not. It is a matter that lies so 
close to his heart that he would guard the secret well.” 

When it was dark that night Peter Powers led 
Philip to the canoe on the shore. And as they paddled 
across, the minister was confident that the whole jour- 
ney was now as secret as the shades of the night that 
hung over Moosilauke and the Ox Bow. They were 
taking perhaps too many precautions, he thought to 
himself, yet it was well to be on the safe side and con- 
form to the directions of Colonel Bailey. But, what- 
ever the Reverend Peter Bowers thought, the fact was 
that the whole valley was full of unseen enemies. The 
Indians had spread word among the Tories of their 
mission, and of the commands of General Carleton; 
from the moment that Philip had entered the min- 
ister’s house, spying eyes had been upon it. And the 
curious actions noted by Mr. Powers on the part of his 
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Tory enemies were owing to this—that they wished, 
for the present, to keep at a distance and not arouse 
any suspicions in his mind. 

The paddles dipped into the dark water, and the 
canoe rolled along across the swelling river. It was a 
perfect night, with clear air and bright stars. The 
moon would not rise for many hours. 

Landing and proceeding up to the Meadow, they 
found the colonel’s man with a horse, according to 
the arrangements that had been made with the minis- 
ter. The horse, a sturdy farm animal though not too 
heavy, was one that Colonel Bailey frequently used 
when traveling up river on the New Hampshire side, 
and it was well trained to riders and baggage, and 
knew the trail besides. 

“This reminds me,” said the minister, when the bags 
containing food had been hoisted into place, and the 
boy was about to mount, “of a boy about your age that 
I dispatched on this same journey two or three years 
ago. His name was John Ledyard—a boy with a rov- 
ing disposition, who found Hanover too confining of 
soul, and he begged me to procure him a canoe jn which 
he might travel out alone into the wilds. I was minded 
at first to refuse him, for his own good. Yet he so 
convinced me by his ready tongue and positive man- 
ner that I found him a craft and sent him north to the 
mouth of the Passumpsick. After entering and travel- 
ing up that river, he managed by help of Indians or 
settlers, or perhaps he did it by himself, to get his 
canoe across the divide, and paddled up through the 
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lake into the St. Francis, and then made his way to the 
St. Lawrence. He has traveled far since then. 

“But your path hes yonder,” the minister declared, 
breaking off a discourse on which he seemed to wish 
to continue. “It runs as straight as the Narrow Way, 
and there is but little chance of your missing it.”” Then, 
bidding the lad Godspeed, he turned his back on him 
and went down to his canoe on the Ox Bow. 

But Philip’s thoughts were all ahead of him. He had 
counted on no such luck as a good mount. Colonel 
Bailey’s horses were among the best in the valley, 
and in response to his short command, the sure-footed 
animal wheeled about and started off along the trail 
to the north. Everything had been so quiet during the 
day, and the trip across the river had been so unevent- 
ful, and the night was so silent all about, that he had 
no sense of danger anywhere near him. Instead there 
was exhilaration, the feeling of adventure, the thrill 
of riding alone in the star-lit night. 

As the horse cantered along, the boy began to muse 
about many things. He thought of his unknown father 
and his dead mother, and of Mr. Brewster and Dr. 
Wheelock. Then of that piquant individual, the Rev- 
erend Peter Powers. And then, as his thoughts turned 
to himself, he began to wonder what part all these were 
to play in his life. And to what would life take him? 
Would he some day discover that he was more Indian 
than white? He had heard of people with some Indian 
blood in their veins who at some crisis in life had re- 
turned to the wigwams of their ancestors and had spent 
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the rest of their days there. But surely the influences 
of Dr. Wheelock’s School seemed to ally him with an- 
other culture. It was confusing, however, to think of 
an Indian mother, of French parentage as well, and a 
white father. As did most Canadians he spoke both 
French and English, and to this was added the Woba- 
naki dialect he had picked up at St. Francis. 

From the towns of Haverhill and Newbury, at the 
Great and Little Ox Bows at the Lower Cohos, the 
road cut away from the river, crossing through long 
woods in a wide bridle path, and meeting the river 
again some distance to the north where the stream 
completes a wide sweep to the east. The trail he was 
following ran between the Connecticut and the Am- 
monoosuc, much of the time in the dark shelter of the 
tall pine forest; but as the moon came up later in the 
night and he crossed rocky clearings at some eleva- 
tion, he could see the shadowy mountains rising off 
to the right and far away, and now and then between 
the ridges he seemed to feel rather than to perceive 
the craggy height of Agiochook and the peaks that rose 
about it. 

About midnight the air began to cool. A mist rising 
from the river and swamp lands cloaked the nearby 
hills so that in the moonlight they looked like giant 
ships. The hooting of owls and the minor accents of 
the whip-poor-will added a grotesque touch to the 
foggy curtains of reality. 

Still the horse and rider sped on. Up hill and down, 
along through an open place, into a small thicket, 
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into a forest, across a brook, over a tangle of wind- 
dropped boughs. Now there was the hard thudding 
across rocky soil, now the silent moss caught all the 
sound, now the standing pool sent water splashing up 
to the flanks, now the soft soil sucked at the hoof and 
broke for a moment the rhythm of the ride. 

Philip stopped here and there to rest the animal, 
but he did not give it water or allow it to feed. There 
would be time for that when the sun was high. It was 
all-important now to put as much space as possible 
between himself and the Ox Bow, and while he did 
not hurry the horse he kept him at a steady gait. 
Should there come an emergency, there was plenty of 
reserve strength and wind left for a good brush. 

It was not far distant to the dawn when there came 
to the rider’s ears the sudden and faraway sound of 
horses’? hoofs. During the night, although his ears 
had been alert for any noise that seemed foreign to 
forest and river, he had heard nothing to cause him 
any alarm. The distant crashing of wild beasts in 
thickets, the splash of a fish in the stream, the little 
ripples of wind in the trees, all these his Indian in- 
stincts would catch at once. But this new sound was 
none of these. This was the steady pound-pound- 
pound of galloping horses. 

In a quick instant he reined in and turned to listen. 
At first the noise seemed above him, then for a dis- 
turbing moment in front, and then finally from be- 
hind—and there it fixed itself. After the first alarm- 
ing thought it came to him that after all this trail was 
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not like a lonely trail in a wilderness; many times in 
the day, riders went back and forth from the farms 
above, from Stratford or from Lancaster where there 
were already fifty or more human beings. And there 
were soldiers also, patrolling the approaches to the 
valley towns. Tories and British scouts were abroad 
and boded no good to anyone, though these like the 
others would pay no more attention to him than to 
any wayfarer. 

He wheeled the horse about and slapped its flank 
with his hand; it had exactly the effect he wished. The 
horse started ahead along the trail at a much faster 
pace than before. This speed he kept up for some time. 

Then reining in again, he listened once more. 

Sure enough, there were the sounds of riders behind, 
and this time the sounds were nearer. They were mak- 
ing good time then, over the trail. And now Philip, 
not wishing to risk the chance of falling into strange 
hands, until at least a farmhouse or an outpost could 
be reached, swung about and urged the horse forward. 
The moon was beginning to pale now, and a blue light 
that betokened the first approach of dawn began to 
settle over the hills. 

On and on he went, his mind alert and heart beating 
with excitement. He was making very good time, and 
yet as he listened, every now and then it seemed as if 
the galloping behind him were drawing nearer and 
nearer. This led him to redouble his exertions with 
the horse. He wore no spurs, but he used his heels 
and found the animal quite responsive to his voice. 
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Faster and faster he dashed along, but the hoofbeats 
from the rear were constantly growing louder. 

There was a moment in which he nearly yielded to 
panic, but after a distressing second he caught his 
breath and put all his efforts into keeping out in front. 
That the mounts behind him were speedier than his 
own he had long since realized, and the speed at which 
they were traveling meant no ordinary journey. He 
realized, too, that he must save his own horse as much 
as possible for the critical moment when the race came 
close. His only hope was to keep ahead until a set- 
tlement came in view. And unfortunately he did not 
know exactly where the first farms lay. 

And now the sounds were coming so close that he 
did not dare hold any strength in reserve. It had 
become a race, and in all probability a race for life; 
all the suspicions that had been in his head and had 
been banished in the night of sleep at Peter Power’s, 
now came back with new significance. There was the 
birchbark warning at the start, the Indian who had 
been shot at on the river; if now these riders meant 
trouble, could he count on his unknown friend to come 
again to his rescue? 

Something of a sportsman’s love of a contest came 
over him. He urged on the horse, and struck its sides 
with his heels. He was leaning forward now, clinging 
with all his might to the bridle and gripping with tight 
knees the horse’s back above the stirrups. He prayed 
that the saddle would hold and not slip, that he would 
not be jolted off at some rough spot in the trail, that 
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the horse would not stumble over something and fall. 
And then there suddenly rose in him a sense of exalta- 
tion and victory. In the past few minutes the hoof- 
beats had come no nearer. He was gaining, even if 
his pursuers did have faster horses than his own! 

Out on the level for a while he dashed, and the blue 
of the early morning was changing to gray. The hills 
were all shrouded in mist now, and the color of the 
foliage was beginning to be discernible. 

Then the trail dipped down a long slope and entered 
a wood. The scene flashed vividly upon him just as he 
approached the wood and before the horse sped under 
the dark boughs. There were the hills; the sound of 
the distant river came to his ears; birds were singing, 
and a curious animal call echoed against some boulders 
piled far above on a rocky slope. A ray of light from 
the edge of the red disk of the rising sun lit up the 
world all of a sudden; and then he was 1n the woods 
and feeling, now and then, the boughs sweeping against 
him. 

This was the last that he remembered. 

For up-rising suddenly on the trail before him ap- 
peared four or five human shapes. Too late to avoid 
them or swerve to one side, he swept upon them, and 
seemed to be riding them down. Their cries were in 
the air. A pistol exploded—the ball coming close to 
his face. And then suddenly the horse collapsed be- 
neath him as if a sudden paralysis had gripped its legs. 
It all came like a bolt from the sky, with the sudden- 
ness of an avalanche or a bursting wave. The world 
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and universe, it seemed to him in that spinning second, 
had tumbled all awry. And with the precipitancy of a 
fall from a height, Philip came crashing down to the 
ground, only able to kick his feet free from the stir- 
rups and thrust out his hands for protection. The force 
of his fall was extraordinary; his body went rolling 
over and over upon the ground until his head crashed 
into a tree, the heavens rocked . . . then he knew no 
more. 

The figures now worked like demons. They picked 
up the boy and carried him to a bank of moss and let 
him le there. Then they unloosed the rope that they 
had strung across the path, and into which Philip’s 
horse had dashed. The horse itself they pulled to its 
feet, for luckily it had taken no hurt in the fall, though 
it was sweating at every pore and trembling with ex- 
citement and fear. In another few minutes three men 
on horseback rode up and came leaping out of their 
saddles. 

“Where’s the boy?” 

“Over yonder. Fell on his head.” 

SS Eartts: 

“Not bleeding. Only stunned, I guess. Took a 
sharp fall, though.” 

They were all apprehensive and apparently fearful 
of being observed. Working as quietly as they could 
and speaking only in undertones, they turned the boy 
over, went through his pockets and took out the letters 
to the commander at Northumberland. 

“These are nothing. Has he any others?” asked the 
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man who had spoken first and seemed to be the au- 
thority in the party. 

They searched him feverishly but could find noth- 
ing. 

“This finishes our work for the time being,” the 
leader declared. “Now we’ll turn him over to the 
Mohawks. We had better hurry. There’ll be some 
damned Yanks along if we don’t.” 

Philip, still unconscious, was raised to the back of 
a horse and carried by its rider. They all went out 
to the edge of the wood, where the men on foot parted 
from the men on horseback and went back down the 
trail. The riders left the trail at this point, and cut 
off to the right in the direction of the river. 

In the daylight now spread over the world, one 
might see that these men were “independents,” work- 
ing on their own between hostile lines, collecting money 
and rewards for the services they performed. They 
did not even wear the frontiersmen’s garb; their clothes 
were of homespun cut into breeches and jackets. Their 
talk was rough and their appearance rougher than their 
talk. 

That they had assembled in such numbers and were 
so intent upon their purpose merely bore witness to 
the importance which General Carleton had set upon 
the capture of this messenger to Brant. It was quite 
evident that word had been circulated about among 
these roving bands that Philip was to be seized and 
held at any cost, and also that some considerable re- 
ward had been offered. The whole fate of Canada 
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hung perhaps upon the success or failure of this mis- 
sion, as Carleton figured it, and he was determined that 
no stint should be made of money, so long as this 
meddling spy could be apprehended. Therefore groups 
of men had been scouting the valley for a week or two, 
each party hoping to bag the prize and turn it over to 
the Mohawks. 

And though the Reverend Peter Powers had had 
some suspicion that matters of concern were in the air, 
he had not suspected the presence of these “independ- 
ents” on the east side of the river. Of this particular 
band, a part had been roving south of the Newbury 
crossing, watching for Philip; another part was en- 
camped here in the woods waiting. Those to the south, 
having learned by chance at some farmhouse that a 
person answering Philip’s description had already set 
out, started hotly in pursuit. Philip’s leisurely gait 
at the beginning of his trip gave them the opportunity 
of almost catching up with him, and the northern sec- 
tion of the party, hearing the distant hoofbeats and 
realizing what the chase probably meant, had merely 
stretched a rope across the trail. 

Philip’s horse, or rather Colonel Bailey’s, had been 
led away by the men on foot, who would probably join 
forces with these horsemen at a later time to seek fresh 
plunder, or perhaps to push on to Montreal and claim 
from General Carleton a reward for their part in 
Philip’s capture. They were not allowed to take the 
prisoner with them, however, for there had been spe- 
cial orders to turn him over to the Mohawk scouts. 
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All day long the horsemen waited on the river bank, 
smoking, talking, drinking. Toward night one of them 
went down the stream a little way and fired a pistol 
into the air three times. This was the signal that had 
been agreed upon, and after that they simply waited for 
the Indians. 

When it was dark they pricked up their ears at every 
stray sound on the river. At length one of the men 
said: 

“T hear the paddles now. How is the boy?” 

The leader, who was nearest to Philip, replied: 
“Toesn’t seem to have come out of it yet. That was a 
bad crack he caught on the head.” 

As the four birch canoes came gliding up propelled 
by Indians, bow and stern, the leader slipped a piece of 
rope around Philip’s ankles. To make doubly sure 
that the boy would not come to, and try to escape, he 
tied another strand about his wrists. Then with two 
men lifting and the other holding the fourth canoe, 
they dropped Philip down inside, and let him lie there 
with face upturned. He moaned a little, and began to 
talk rapidly in delirium. One of the Indians, under- 
standing his plight, dipped a little river water up in his 
hands and let it flow over the hot forehead. The “Ah” 
that followed showed that the coolness had brought 
comfort even though the senses were still in abey- 
ance. 

There was much whispering between the men on 
shore and the men in the canoes. At length the pad- 
dles dipped again and the latter were off upstream. 
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The first three canoes held the Indians. The fourth 
was left empty save for the unconscious boy who lay 
in the bottom; it was towed by the third canoe, to which 
it was fastened by a piece of rope. For a time the horse- 
men watched them, as far as they could make out the 
shadowy shapes in the darkness, and then they returned 
to their horses and rode away. 

The line of canoes went silently up river. In three 
of them the dark bodies dipped and swayed with the 
strokes of the paddles. In the fourth lay the uncon- 
scious messenger, his breathing irregular and tortured, 
a fever of pain assailing him and causing him to cry 
out at intervals strange words that made his captors 
wonder. At length he grew quieter, and there was 
only the sound of the sharp blades rising and falling 
in the stream. 

But as they went along, a small space grew between 
the first two craft and the third, which was held back 
by the weight it was towing. For a while the men in 
the forward canoes paddled slowly in order to allow 
the others to keep up. But after a time, thinking that 
it would do no harm to pull ahead a little, they let 
this distance grow until there was nearly the length of 
an arrow’s flight between them. 

In the third canoe the two Indians fell to talking, 
speaking of this and that, the journey down and the 
journey home, and once in a while of some noise that 
they heard in the river or in the air overhead. First it 
was a fish that splashed, and then birds whirred over 
their heads out of the forest. Something like a great 
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rat came swimming beside them, and one of the men 
struck at it with his paddle. But could either of them 
have looked back past the stern of the canoe in which 
Philip lay, they would have seen swimming in the 
water something that had the hairy back of a mink, 
or possibly a beaver. 

But they could not see that far in the darkness, and 
the swimming animal made no noise. It kept its 
place behind the boat, whirling and spinning around, 
bobbing up and down, and now and then bumping 
softly against the keel. All at once, at a place where 
the water ran a little more swiftly, the swimming thing 
advanced a bit, as if sweeping around in an opposite di- 
rection from the current. Then suddenly they were in 
a deep eddy and the advance canoe shot forward, but 
at this moment something very strange happened to 
the swimming creature. 

It moved straight ahead with great speed until it 
brushed against the stern of the canoe in which the two 
Indians were paddling. The Indian in the stern took 
it to be some animal and raised his paddle to strike it. 
But in a flash two great tentacles shot out from below 
the whirling mass of hair; the man with the paddle 
shrieked and struck vainly. For the tentacle nearest 
him was a human arm, and in the hand at the end of 
the arm was a knife, and that knife cut swiftly through 
the paper-like birchbark that made up the canoe, and 
in an instant almost, the little craft was capsizing. With 
almost the same stroke the swimming man cut through 
the tow-rope that held the captive canoe, and that canoe, 
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released from the sinking craft, whirled out into the 
current and disappeared in the darkness. 

But the swimmer had darted after it and guided it 
quickly to a point on the shore. Then rising swiftly out 
of the water, he put the knife back carefully in his belt 
and leaned over the canoe. With a great heave he had 
the form of the unconscious boy on his shoulder, hold- 
ing him there as if he were a bag of meal. For a mo- 
ment he looked up and down the river, then satisfied 
that he was not being followed, he parted the thicket 
just above the shore and set out with his burden in 
the direction of a high neighboring hill. 

He had hardly disappeared when the valley rang 
with shouts for help. The first two canoes, speeding 
sharply back, had rescued the two struggling Indians 
from the water; and then putting in to shore, looked 
up and down for the missing canoe. In a short time 
they found it, and when it was seen that the captive 
was gone, the Mohawk leader unstrapped his rifle from 
his shoulder and fired it in the air. Far downstream 
came another rifle-shot, in response, and across, on the 
opposite bank, a third. 


CHAPTER NINE 


FLIGHT INTO THE MOUNTAINS 


\ \ HEN Philip came to himself—or rather 
when his senses returned, for he still lacked knowledge 
of his own identity—he found himself lying in the shel- 
ter of a great rock high up on a lofty hill. Beneath him 
were green boughs that made a soft bed, overhead the 
pines thrust their branches thick with needles between 
his eyes and the sun; a blanket was wrapped about him, 
and close at hand a cup-like stone filled with water. 
Thirst came upon him at the sight of it; he took it 
up and drank eagerly and greedily. 

Then all at once he gave a start. He had drawn 
himself up almost to a sitting position, and now he 
was aware that someone stood beside him. Looking 
up, he saw a man clad in deerskin garments, a man 
with brown kindly face, with expressive wrinkles about 
the eyes, yet youthful in figure, and full of fire in the 
depths of his eyes. For some time he gazed at the man. 
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“Who are you?” he asked at length, and at his words 
the stranger knelt beside him and looked at him with 
great joy, noting rapturously the animation and new 
life that he saw. 

But close upon this first impulse of a pleasure, there 
came a sudden feeling of apprehension, as if he feared 
something. The boy’s question had been asked, not in 
English, as the other would have expected, nor even 
in French; it was asked in the Indian tongue, the lan- 
guage of the Wobanaki people. 

“T am Ayonba, your friend, who loves you,” replied 
the man in the same tongue. 

“Ayonba, the Moose?” 

“Yes, I am Ayonba, the Moose—Ayonba who found 
you when you were but a little baby in your dead 
mother’s arms. It was I who took you to the white 
man, Brewster; I who followed you when you went to 
Dr. Wheelock’s. All your life I have watched over 
you, even when the Mohawks would have had your 
life eleven days ago.” 

“J know no ‘white man, Brewster,’ ” said the boy, his 
thoughts floating in his head like white clouds in a blue 
sky, “and who is this Dr. Wheelock to whom I went?” 

It was then that Ayonba realized that a great change 
had come to pass in Philip’s mind. And the suspicion 
that there might be any permanency about it struck 
cold against his heart. The boy had been rendered 
unconscious as Philip Brewster; on waking he had no 
recollection apparently of who he was or what he had 


been. 
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To humor him, Ayonba answered: “These are but 
names. Tell me, how do you feel? Does your head go 
round, and do your legs feel weak?” 

Philip tried to rise, but a terrible exhaustion over- 
took him. “I feel weak everywhere,” he said slowly, 
rubbing his hand across his eyes. “How long have I 
been here?” 

Ten-days.” 

The boy was silent after that, but in the course of 
that silence a light broke in upon his mind. It was not 
the light that had enkindled the mind of Philip Brew- 
ster; it was the sense of something ancient, some old, old 
instinct, that up to now had lain unconscious within 
him. It rose to the top, it grew strong, it took posses- 
sion of him. And as he looked out upon the world he 
saw it as his Indian ancestors had seen it—the bound- 
less forests, and the unscaled hills, and the unbroken 
tracts of country. Strange instincts, strange memories, a 
strange identity came to him and blotted out all else. 
After that he fell into a deep sleep. 

Ayonba left him sleeping and went out and looked 
down into the valley. Below him were the sloping 
walls of the Ammonoosuc along which he had carried 
Philip on his shoulders the night of the escape from 
the canoe. Eleven days ago, it was. And then he had 
found this hiding-place in the hills, and here had 
cared for the boy with all the tenderness of a mother, 
watching by his side night and day, forcing him to eat, 
and dressing the wounds on his injured head to keep 
the fever down; for the wounds were serious and 
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there had been times when he had despaired of Phil- 
ip’s life. But now, that tense period was over; his 
charge was still weak, and afflicted after a curious fash- 
ion, since he did not know who he was; but the signs 
of physical healing were upon him, and it seemed as 
if it would not be long before he would regain his 
strength. 

And how much that meant to him! He never knew 
till now. Ever since that tragic day when he had taken 
the boy from his dead mother’s arms he had been but 
a shadow in the lad’s existence, watching over him and 
guarding him, although from afar. Had things gone 
differently Philip might never have known him, for 
Ayonba had resolved when he took the child to Mr. 
Brewster’s house that he would leave his charge to grow 
up in his white heritage. For the Indian people there 
was naught left but sacrifice and surrender and poverty, 
and never by word or deed or show of affection would 
the Wobanaki influence the boy to return to the race 
of his mother. The most complete way to do this would 
be for him, Ayonba, to disappear from Philip’s life, 
even though he loved him with a great fullness of affec- 
tion. Yet in order that he might be ever sympathetic 
with his own people, he had stipulated that the boy 
should spend some time each year with the Gills at 
St. Francis. 

Ayonba reviewed in his mind the events which had 
gone before: the arrival of strange Mohawks at St. 
Francis, and his suspicions of them from the very be- 
ginning. And later, while lying unseen behind rocks 
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or perched high in the branches of trees or crouched at 
a distance from some campfire, he had heard the story 
divulged bit by bit; and he had followed the Mohawks, 
desperately, clear to Dr. Wheelock’s, where he had 
attempted to warn the boy. Since then he had been 
able to save him on two occasions. But what would be 
his course now, he wondered, if Philip’s mind were 
actually disordered and no cure possible? They could 
not return to Dr. Wheelock’s—the valley was watched 
too carefully, though secretly, for that. In the upper 
valley as well there was sure to be a watch kept; this 
messenger was too valuable to be allowed to slip through 
careless fingers, and the Indians and Tories knew that 
he must come out from hiding some time. Ayonba 
suspected—and in this suspected rightly—that a band 
of men was camping in the valley below, and that no 
retreat was possible in the way that they had come. 

It would be much safer, he reasoned, to follow up 
the stream, as soon as the boy could travel again, and 
at some point to the east turn off toward the north and 
make for St. Francis by the quickest route. He was 
determined that the message carried by Philip for Dr. 
Wheelock should be delivered if possible; it would be 
dishonorable, his Indian instinct told him, to abandon 
the mission to which the boy had given his word. And 
anything that affected Philip’s pride and honor af- 
fected his pride and honor as well. 

Mapping out a course of travel, however, was some- 
what difficult, since all must depend upon Philip’s 
health and the circumstances of their journey. There 
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was a trail secret to all but a few of his own people 
which ran to the north, but at some distance farther 
along, in the very heart of the White Hills, almost. He 
would make for this trail, in the hope that the pursuit 
would abate and they would be less pressed. 

In the days which followed, the patient improved 
mightily, yet still there remained that curious slant to 
the boy’s thoughts which made him think that he was an 
Indian and living with his own people. All memories 
of the white people he had known seemed to have left 
him, and the very name “Philip Brewster” was as the 
name of a stranger. Ayonba surmised that most of the 
language Philip used he had picked up in the old days 
at St. Francis when he roamed abroad with the Gill 
children; yet now and then he was amazed to hear 
some ancient Indian expressions fall from the boy’s lips, 
almost unconsciously, as if they had been in some man- 
ner planted in his tongue and were now blossoming 
forth. 

July had already drawn to a close, and August was 
upon them, when Ayonba determined that it was time 
to proceed. Philip, now almost continually on his feet, 
was becoming restless and had the habit of waking at 
night and torturing his brain with uncertainties. There- 
fore it was with real rejoicing in the hearts of both that 
one evening when the sun had made a sudden descent 
behind the hills they set out, Ayonba carrying rifle 
and bow and blankets, and Philip laden with the food 
they had prepared—stringy venison that would last 
for days, sweet samp that Ayonba had procured, and 
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vegetables gathered from deserted gardens in the val- 
ley, whence the inhabitants had already fled to the 
protection of the nearest colonial forts. 

They crossed along the ridges of the hills above the 
valley swiftly and without noise. Toward morning, 
the moon which had long since passed its full, arose, 
and threw a yellow light across the hills. At this 
Ayonba began to look for a hiding-place, and found 
at last a refuge between sundered rocks where it would 
be safe and comfortable to remain. The boy, wearied 
by his first real trial of strength, threw himself down 
upon the ground and fell asleep at once. During the 
journey he had been like a child, trudging ever at his 
guardian’s side, obeying him in all things implicitly 
and not asking to know where they went or why. 
Ayonba, standing over him as he slept, watched the 
yellow moonlight fall upon his face, and if ever there 
was love in the heart of man for child, or wife, or 
brother, so great a love as that was in the Indian’s 
heart. At length he too sprawled upon the ground 
and took his rest, lightly dozing. Once or twice, awak- 
ening, he saw what he thought to be moving shapes 
in the moonlight in the valley below, but none of them 
turned in his direction nor even suspected the presence 
of the man and boy on the height. 

Through all that day they slept, and when evening 
came Ayonba sprang to his feet and soon prepared a 
meal. This done, he woke the other sleeper and put 
food before him. They washed it down with clear 
cold water from a nearby spring. 
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“Plawinno,” Ayonba asked quietly, “were you ever 
in the mountains?” 

The boy looked at him with dreamy eyes. “Agio- 
chook?” 

Ayonba nodded. 

“Tt seems as if I had been. I have seen the peaks 
many times.” 

“At dawn tomorrow we shall be in sight of it, and 
perchance our course may take us upon it. Would you 
be afraid?” 

“Why should I be?” 

“Some say that evil gods live there.” 

“Yes. I have heard. But I fear nothing with you, 
Ayonba.” 

“I knew that you had the heart of a man. And since 
you do not fear Agiochook, we shall go there and per- 
haps scale its lower ridges. Indeed it may be necessary 
now, for hostile men who are pursuing us would block 
us off did we try to go by the traveled ways. We will 
follow this river to the plain below the peaks, and then 
we will ascend the great mountain by the nearest ridge 
or ravine. Once across the ridge we will turn to the 
north and descend to the plain again, and there we will 
find the old trail which runs from St. Francis to the 
Amilkungantic, which white men call the Androscog- 
eift 

They made good time this night, and when the 
morning came, there ahead of them in majesty rose 
the peaks of the White Hills. But rising above all the 
rest and throwing its gigantic shadow upon clouds and 
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distant hills there soared aloft the scarred summit of 
the greatest peak of all, Agiochook. It was visible to 
them only by degrees as they looked, for mists were 
upon the mountains, mists which melted slowly as the 
warm August sun fell upon them. The little stream 
they had been following now ran off to the right, roar- 
ing its way over cataract and rapid, but the peak that 
rose before them was as silent as all Eternity. 

During the day they did not sleep much, Ayonba 
fearing lest their camping-place be seen; it was hid- 
den only by trees. But when night fell they were off 
in the direction of the mountain, and soon the ground 
began to rise slowly beneath them and they knew that 
they were upon its slopes. 

The old Indian trail was quite well marked; it ran 
between masses of rock, sloped off into thickets and 
heavy growths of trees; here it slid through a small 
ravine, there it climbed out upon a shoulder of rock. 
At length they reached the point they sought, where the 
trail to the north branched off; the place was perhaps 
half way up the slope of the mountain, and here the 
path came out by a huge prominence that overlooked 
the ravine by which they had traveled. Some distance 
off the path Ayonba selected a camping-place which 
had as its protection a great, irregular-shaped boulder. 
One could not be seen from here, and at the same time 
the top of the boulder made an ideal spy rock. They 
ate their evening meal very late and went to sleep as 
the morning broke, Philip heavily, Ayonba lightly. 

Thus far the weather had been perfect. Though it 
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often happens among these mountains that foul weather 
descends upon fair without much warning. The winds 
that carry the huge sheets of rain are very tempestuous 
and not to be withstood; and the traveler who encoun- 
ters them had better abandon his journey for a while 
and seek shelter beneath some rock or jutting cliff. 

But during the night no storm came, which Ayonba 
thought fortunate, and the day that followed was 
one of golden summer. But when they awoke in the 
late afternoon, for the shadows of the mountains were 
already falling like dusk about them, a wind had sprung 
up from somewhere, and Ayonba made haste to pre- 
pare for the downward trip. It might rain he thought, 
and again there might be only wind; yet wind in the 
mountains was not to be trifled with, and so Philip 
hastened to be ready. 

They had the food bags assembled and were about to 
be on their way, when there suddenly came over Philip 
the temptation to go out on the mountainous shoul- 
der at the left and look down into the ravine. Though 
Ayonba had not warned him against it he had not 
ventured far from their hiding-place. It was true that 
Ayonba had spoken of hostile men in pursuit, but 
that danger probably lay behind. Since there had been 
no traces of men searching for them, no indications of 
parties on the trail, no sound of voices nor smoke of 
fires, it seemed to Philip that there could be no danger 
now from below. 

But as he stepped out upon the shoulder and glanced 
to the right and left, he noticed on the farther side of 
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the ravine a moving blackness that might have been 
some animal. He looked toward it intently through 
the heavy shadows, and saw to his alarm that it was a 
party of men making their way down the path toward 
the foot of the mountain. They had been hunting the 
fugitives, thus far without luck. Then suddenly one 
of the men in the party turned about, for no particular 
reason, and stared up at the very shoulder of rock 
where the boy stood. 

Philip could hear him shouting; others took up the 
shout. The next moment a bullet went whizzing by 
and the rocky walls thundered with leaping echoes. 

“Come back, come back,” shouted Ayonba. “They 
have discovered us.” He had not one word of re- 
proach for the boy, but seized his gun and baggage. 
“Follow me up the slope, quick! They will look for 
us on the trail that leads to the north. We must make 
for the mountain-top. There alone will we be safe.” 

Night was falling in earnest as they went panting up 
the slope, for the air was thin now and the grade was 
steep. Far below them the searching parties were unit- 
ing and preparing to follow; one party of scouts had 
already reached the camping-place and turned off to 
the north by the path which they thought the fugitives 
had taken, since it led to the St. Francis trail. 

But Ayonba and Philip were pulling themselves des- 
perately up the slope. As they emerged into the higher 
altitudes, their hearts began to beat with unwonted 
fierceness, and their temples started to throb. 

The scene about them now had become terrifying in 
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the dim light cast by the stars. A wind was rising and 
howling around their path like a human thing. It tore 
at them with giant fingers and now and then swept 
them from their course with terrific strength. Off on 
the left a great abyss opened; once when they had 
been near it they heard stones rattling hundreds and 
hundreds of feet below, where a small slide had been 
precipitated into the inky blackness. And finally, when 
after hours of travel they had come somewhere near 
the top, Ayonba bade the boy help him look for a 
rock to which they could cling if possible and shelter 
themselves from the wind, for they must wait now 
until the dawn came before they could hope to resume 
their journey. Here, at any rate, they were safe from 
the searchers below. 


CHAPTER TEN 


STORM ON AGIOCHOOK 


F OR all that, they were in great peril. The 
crest of this mountain had been known among the Indi- 
ans since time began as one of the places in the world 
most unfavorable to man. For was not this the dwelling- 
place of evil spirits, who jealously kept the slopes and 
peaks clear of men? Certain Indians that Ayonba re- 
membered had come as far as the lakes that lay below 
the great cone, but, on realizing where they were, had 
departed in haste lest the wrath of the gods fall upon 
them. Moreover the winds were at times more fierce 
here, than in any other clime on earth, the weather was 
subject to swift fluctuations, and even in midsummer 
one might expect bitter cold to follow undue heat after 
the setting of the sun. And though the summit was a 
small plateau there was but little shelter upon it, for 
trees and shrubs had long since disappeared behind 
the climbers. Here they were up in the dizzy heights, 
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with the rounding mountain slope descending from one 
side of the plateau, and on the other the sheer descent 
into a ravine that seemed bottomless. 

What Ayonba feared most was cold. If they had to 
face only wind and storm, it would be possible to seek 
a sheltering rock. 

It was a desperate impulse that had driven them 
hither, yet certainly it was the only safe course from 
the pursuers below. In the morning one could follow 
down to the trail that led to the north. 

Darkness was settling fast; the light of the first 
stars came to them through a haze of fleeting, rush- 
ing mist-clouds that danced like lace curtains ahead 
of the storm. In a moment their lights were blotted 
out, and the heavier clouds that swept through the sky 
trailed their fringes across the peaks and covered the 
man and boy with their damp fleeciness. The wind, 
which had been steadily rising, now began to shriek 
and howl like a chorus of demons. From the distance 
came the jar of rolling thunder, and occasional flashes 
against the inky blackness gleamed like red blood on 
fire. 

Ayonba chose swiftly a jagged rock that cut off the 
force of the wind and squatted with Philip behind it. 
This would be shelter against the gale, though it would 
not deflect much rain. They wrapped their blankets 
closely about them and gripped them hard at the 
edges. Ayonba noted with rising spirits that the air 
was not cooling perceptibly. Their bodies were close 
together, pressing against each other and against the 
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stone. It might be necessary to cling with all their 
might if the blast of the storm increased beyond meas- 
ure or if the winds whirled like tornadoes. 

Then the storm was upon them. 

A red flame burned over the earth; the mountains 
seemed to be suddenly full of jarring noises beneath 
them. The thunder rolled and crashed in their ears; 
the wind rose to shrieking violence and tore at them 
with mighty fingers. All at once the floodgates of the 
storm opened, the water poured down upon them like 
rivers, pieces of hail falling with great force stung 
fingers or face wherever they touched. 

Suddenly a voice rose over the noise of the storm. 
It was Ayonba singing, and what he sang was the an- 
cient thunder song of the Wobanaki. 


“O God of Evil, Matsi-Niwasku, 

Let not thy children destroy the earth. 

For I see them gathering on the heights of the moun- 
tain Kta-Aden, 

The Chenoos who call for the blood of men, 

That giant serpent Skog flying in the plumage of an 
eagle, 

With them are those sons of Kta-Aden, 

The Lightning and the Thunder that dwell on high. 

Spare us, O Matsi, and take not our worthless lives!” 


Philip trembled as he heard the words. It seemed 
to him that in some distant past he had heard that song 
before. And now when all the forces of Nature were 
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beating with such violence upon these rocky hills it 
seemed as if the forces of the storm were alive just 
as the ancient Wobanaki had believed. But he listened, 
like one thrilling to sweet music. 

Ayonba took up the story again in a different key, 
chanting now, as if tuning his voice to the violent pitch 
of the elements that roared about him. 


“The gods of Kta-Aden come to make war upon Ketst- 

Niwasku; 

They are led by that great Wolf, Molsem, who rides in 
the stone canoe; 

And the stone canoe drives through the storm, and 
in it there are others— 

Those sons of the mountain, those giants with stone 
eyelids, 

Those archers who shoot arrows of stone from their 
bows in the day of evil.” 


In Philip’s quick imagination these forces of the 
storm became at once human figures and animals. He 
seemed to see the mountain rocking from end to end, 
the gods of good and evil in their last combat, the 
great Wolf, Molsem, driving ahead of the hideous army 
of ghosts in the stone canoe that rode the gales like a 
seaworthy dory in a turbulent sea. 

All at once there came a climax to the song: 


“Ketsi-Niwasku, the god of good, has gone forth to 
meet the foe; 
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For this is the Last Battle of the gods on Agiochook, 

And he who wins it will live forever. 

For if the Wolf drives all before him then earth will 
be drowned 

And there will no man live upon it. 

The drums of the battle have now begun to beat; 

The drummers are beating them from beneath the 
mountains. 

Ketsi-Niwasku has come forth with his powers, and 
the greatest of them is the Tortoise. 

For the Tortoise sinks not beneath the sea; 

The stone boat cannot drive it down, nor can the ar- 
rows of the gods destroy it. 

Upon the Tortoise ride the god and man and all his 
servants— 

And Evil shall not prevail!” 


The veering gale now tore at the two as if the Wolf, 
Molsem, were attacking them in person. Its claws 
dug through their deerskin clothes, seeking to get a 
hold. Philip cried out suddenly; he felt as if he were 
being dragged away. Indeed a whirling blast had 
caught him and was forcing him from his shelter and 
in the direction of that great ravine. Ayonba was still 
clinging to his rock and had not noticed that Philip 
had been forced away from it. The boy struck out with 
his fists, he clutched at the bare rock; but the storm 
kept its grip upon him. Suddenly there shot up into 
his face a great draught of air sucked up from the gulf 
below. The terror of it overcame him, he cried out, 
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he tried to hold back, for he knew that the abyss was 
but a few feet away. 

He was alone for the moment, between earth and 
sky. Below him he knew that there was space un- 
fathomable, yet he shut his eyes when the lightning 
flashed, lest he grow dizzy and fall when he looked 
down. The wind still dragged him bit by bit, pebbles 
loosened by his struggles fell bouncing and dashing 
down the cliffs. Suddenly in this last moment of terror, 
when it seemed as if nothing could prevent him from 
being hurled out into space, the figures of Ayonba’s 
song leaped into his imagination. It seemed as if the 
giant wolf had taken him in his teeth and was dragging 
him to the precipice, the figures of the sons of Kta- 
Aden were out there in the storm howling and shriek- 
ing, their arrows and spears falling upon him and pierc- 
ing his body. 

Then all at once he was conscious of something 
solid that lay in the path. For the moment it seemed 
to his tortured brain like the form of a huge tortoise; 
he seized it and wound his fingers about its jagged 
shell. The storm raged fiercely about him, but his 
struggle against death had come to an end; he caught 
and gripped at this thing and clung on, and though 
the wind tore at him, it could not dislodge him from 
his place. 

When Ayonba came running with a cry of fear, for 
the lightning and thunder and wind suddenly died 
down, he found the boy clinging to a jagged rock on 
a small protruding spur. And fortunate it was that he 
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had managed to find it and hold to it, for at any other 
place on that side he would have been swept to his 
death on the rocks below. 

Then, just as suddenly, the darkness about them 
came to an end. The wind had died down completely 
and there was not even a single breath of air stirring. 
Yet there had come some subtle change nevertheless, 
for there was a great refreshing feeling all about— 
the tense heaviness was gone. Immediately there grew 
up about them a grotesque world, a world beside which 
giants and gods of the Wobanaki were but small things 
in comparison. Huge blue spaces of emptiness yawned 
before them; mist and cloud, spreading at their feet 
or turning end-over-end above and about them, be- 
tokened the coming day. 

The light strengthened; farther and farther ex- 
tended the scope of their vision until it hurt the eyes 
to try to see too far. Then all at once a great beam 
of gold arose from the direction in which lay the sea 
and climbed up little by little until it reached the tops 
of the distant hills, and came slowly across their sum- 
mits to the very place where the two stood. And with 
this beam of gold the universe became a different thing. 
The blue of dark space between the peaks changed to 
purple, the little streams afar off became scarlet and 
red like beds of running fire, the tumbling clouds that 
followed the distant storm were masses of crystal and 
diamonds and rubies. In a moment a second beam 
climbed up into the heavens, and the heavens were 
enkindled with it and blazed in gorgeous red. On, 
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and on, and on, it came, like Aurora before the dawn, 
and then in an instant there was a heavy gleam of fire 
and dazzling red, and the sun was above the sea and 
the line of hills. 

From heaven to earth there now hung great sheets 
of moisture like silk mists; as the rays of the sun fell 
upon these they spread quickly and dissolved, or 
else lifted, revealing new views beyond to which the 
eye leaped. Momentarily these views were like scenes 
disclosed in a theater after the curtain has been lifted; 
the particles of clouds shaped themselves into figures 
of men and animals, of houses and castles and palaces. 
Philip and Ayonba stood watching and marveling, 
each one reading different meanings into these chang- 
ing masses. 

““Ayonba, do you not see what I see?” asked the boy. 

“Perhaps. But what do you see?” 

“Out there to the east there are hills beyond num- 
ber, a sharp descent between great walls, and a down- 
flowing river running to the sea. And, if I mistake 
not, that distant flash of blue is the sea.” 

“Or the sky.” 

“T think it is the sea. And in those clouds do you 
see the shapes of men?” 

“TI see many strange shapes there.” 

“T see men, men without number, and those, Ayonba, 
are the men of my people. They are of white skin like 
mine, they have blue eyes like mine—they sail in 
great boats with white sails upon the rivers and the 
sea, they build cities and they erect great homes. I see 
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them cutting down the forests and tilling the ground, 
and their children will fill our lands. Their churches 
are white, with pillars and high spires, and one sees 
them on every hill.” 

Ayonba looked at Philip searchingly, for the words 
though poetic and musical, were nevertheless full of 
reason. Had the boy come back to his senses at last? 

No—there was that mist of uncertainty still in his 
eyes. Time would be needed yet. 

“Now look to the west,” the boy continued. “What 
can you see there?” 

“I see the rounded backs of great mountains, the 
black rock and crag of ragged peaks, the marks of slides 
and the deep spaces between.” 

“But beyond?” 

“I see only the ghosts of thin clouds rising and 
spreading in the sun; they are fantastic and take many 
shapes. But I can read no story in them.” 

“To me those shapes are living people,” said Philip. 
“They are the brown men who live in the forests— 
those who were here before our fathers were born. 
They hunted in the open and the closed places with- 
out molestation, they fished in the rivers, and their 
women raised corn and worked in the wigwams and 
were the mothers of chiefs. These, Ayonba, are my 
people, too; they are your people as well, for the 
tribes of the Wobanaki are among them, and the Six 
Nations, and those who dwell on the banks of the 
Great River. Beyond them are their brothers on the 
plains where there are not so many trees nor such thick 
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bush, and they adorn themselves in handsome cloth- 
ing and great bonnets of feathers.” 

“TI see them, my son, through your eyes.” 

“These are all my people, but there is a third people 
too. What do you see to the north?” 

“A wild country of rolling hills, and mountains and 
Jakes. And above these the last clouds of the storm 
rising fast into the sky.” 

“A midst those shapes I see others who are my people 
as well. They are short and dark, and they walk swiftly 
and have music in their voices and they are gracious in 
manner and devout in spirit to their Mother Church. 
They alone of those who have come to this land have 
made friends with the Indians; they have built churches 
and missions and schools for them; they have married 
into their families and they have adopted children from 
the wigwam; they are the sons of the Great White 
Father who lives beyond the sea.” 

“And on the fourth side?” 

“There, Ayonba, I see nothing but peaks and val- 
leys and empty blue skies in which the sun is shining. 
The mists no longer arise there in shapes that I can 
read.” 

Philip had spoken as one might in one’s sleep or in 
a trance. The words that came to his lips were of the 
Wobanaki tongue, and they came in volume and with 
the rhythm of poetic utterance. Ayonba remembered, 
from his youth, that there had been certain wise ones 
among the older men who spoke in this fashion, with 
a wisdom and directness as genuine as were this boy’s 
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words. He feared, however, for the boy; he dreaded 
lest this outburst of language, beautiful and intuitive 
though it was, might indicate some serious injury as 
a result of his fall. There was danger, too, of after- 
effects from this night of exposure on the mountain- 
top, and Ayonba was now resolved to hurry along the 
trail to some place of safety where he could camp until 
rest and quiet should bring full recovery. 

Yet, as they went down the mountain, he wondered 
greatly at the boy’s words; how unlike the usual utter- 
ances of youth they were, and how like the prophetic 
outbursts of old men! Indeed, if the boy, light-headed 
after his injury and sojourn on the heights, after the 
emotional experiences of the chase and the storm, had 
had a vision—if his eyes had been strangely opened, 
up there on the height, in some manner not quite un- 
derstandable—it was a vision remarkably akin to truth. 
For the men to the east were the white settlers, the 
English; and the men in the forests were the Indians; 
and the short dark men to the north were unquestion- 
ably the French. 

The blood of all these was in Philip’s veins, even 
though at the moment the boy surely realized nothing 
of this. For as they trudged down the north slope, 
avoiding the actual trail yet following it from a dis- 
tance, all memories of this sudden inspiration on the 
mountain-top disappeared. Philip became again the 
Indian boy, the cautious, eager fugitive, and no words 
of Ayonba’s could recall the vision of the mountain, 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Pike vOG CABIN IN THE FOREST 


F OR a whole week they lurked in the 
Wilderness like game of the forest upon whom the hun- 
ters are closing. All about them in valleys or on hill- 
sides moved ever a myriad of enemies. By day they 
huddled amidst thick clumps of bush or trees or sought 
the refuge of cloven boulders or obscure caves. By 
night they crept stealthily in circuitous paths toward the 
north, avoiding ever the beaten path or newly made 
trail, skirting at wide distances those places where the 
red glow of campfires appeared, crouching always in 
silence when voices were heard, no matter how far dis- 
tant. Now and again Ayonba left the boy in a safe 
refuge, and approaching some campfire lay motion- 
less as a log upon the ground while his ears swallowed 
the talk, which the hunters made. In this way he 
learned their plans and was able to keep out of their 
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clutches. At length by cautious reckoning and night 
traveling he and his companion reached the ancient trail 
by which the Penabscots used to travel back and forth 
to the St. Lawrence country. 

Having attained this trail, it seemed best to Ayonba 
to follow it up to the river and reach Philip’s original 
destination near Stratford, but on the very first night 
they spied a campfire directly ahead of them. A little 
surprised, since he thought that none but St. Francis 
men used this path, Ayonba went as close to the blaze 
as he dared, and ascertained that it was a party of white 
men whom a St. Francis Indian was guiding. That the 
aid of his own Indian brothers had been solicited, as 
now appeared, made Ayonba realize that all possible 
means were being employed to capture the person who 
bore the message to Brant; and, reasoning from this, 
he came to the conclusion that the canoe trails beyond 
the Connecticut, leading to Lake Memphremagog, must 
be similarly invested. 

Therefore he changed his own course at once. Cir- 
cling this party later in the night when all slept, he 
followed up the old trail a short distance beyond, and 
then with his uncanny woodsmanship, combined with 
his experienced knowledge of almost every foot of the 
way, he struck directly south at the exact place and 
angle designed to bring him to a chosen turn of the 
river, traveling by night and proceeding with great 
caution. So closely were all exits from this country 
guarded that evidences of enemies nearby made the 
journey exasperatingly slow. Thus it took several 
nights to reach a spot opposite the junction of the river 
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with the Passumpsick. This was the point where 
Ayonba had concealed his own canoe on the early trip 
to Hanover when he was following the Mohawks. In 
this canoe they paddled across the larger stream under 
cover of darkness, and entered the Passumpsick, and 
almost immediately began its ascent. On the second 
day Ayonba ascertained that at last they had left the 
enemy behind; thus it was possible to make some prog- 
ress by daylight. Had all gone well, he and Philip 
would have attained the lake very shortly, would have 
gone the length of it, and left the enemy uselessly 
guarding the wrong approach. 

But the night of exposure on the mountain-top had 
left Philip far from well. His head again gave him 
considerable pain at times, and there had been but little 
opportunity for rest and sleep in the hide-and-seek 
game that Ayonba had found it necessary to play with 
the pursuers after leaving the mountain. As a result, 
the color of health and the bloom of youth did not re- 
turn to the boy’s cheeks so swiftly as one might have 
wished. He still seemed, too, much like one in a dream, 
his Indian instincts strong within him, while his full 
sense of self had not come back to him. After they had 
left the junction of the streams and had paddled to the 
end of the Passumpsick, and then had made a carry of 
the light canoe over the height, Ayonba began to re- 
egret that he had not left the boy at some settlement or 
cabin until he had fully recovered. It was, however, 
too late to go back now. There was safety only in pro- 
ceeding straight ahead. 

But late one afternoon, when they had come into one 
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of those little streams connecting the Passumpsick with 
Memphremagog, Philip, paddling in the bow, felt a 
weakness stealing over him and, turning a white face 
to Ayonba, begged that they put in shore so that he 
might rest until he felt better. The Indian at once shot 
the canoe into the bank, and moored it temporarily, 
though insecurely, by grounding the bow in a little ridge 
of sand. 

Lightly then he leaped out and looked into Philip’s 
face searchingly. Weariness and fatigue were written 
there, and a suggestion of illness coming on. It was 
necessary now, he thought, to make a camp for several 
days. Time was precious, yet Philip’s health was more 
precious, and possibly a short rest might make all the 
difference in the world. 

“Wait for me here. I will go find a place for a camp.” 

A few hundred yards away he chose a piece of dry 
ground suitable for a small lean-to. It was at the for- 
est’s edge and invisible from the river, and here there 
would be health-restoring sunlight for Philip many 
hours of the day. With the axe from his belt, he began 
to hew off tree-branches. 

Philip, in the meanwhile, stepped out of the canoe 
and stretched his legs a bit on the shore. Returning he 
threw himself down, not in the bow, but in the stern 
where Ayonba had been kneeling. He remained there 
for a long time; a feeling of sickness was at his heart, 
exhaustion was in his brain, and vague and curious 
shadows danced before his eyes. Then all at once it 
seemed as if a vast curtain of darkness that hung from 
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heaven to earth were slowly moving toward him. On 
and on it came. He grew drowsy, but—far from feel- 
ing fear—knew only a sudden sense of relief and sooth- 
ing quiet. And then, before he realized, the peace of 
the forest and the mountain and the sky was his, and 
he fell into a deep, dreamless sleep. 

He had not noticed when he returned to the canoe 
that in changing his position he had thrown it off its 
balance somewhat, and had lifted it out of the groove 
which it had cut in the sand when Ayonba ran it in. 
Consequently, when he sank forward into unconscious- 
ness, the slight motion was enough to loosen the craft 
and twist it into the shallows. For a time it swung back 
and forth where the edge of the current touched it, 
the momentum increasing with each blow of the water; 
in a few minutes the weighted stern had wriggled clear 
of the bottom and the craft shot gently out into the 
stream. 

It was not a wide river nor a deep one, and it was 
dotted with rocks and stepping-stones; but just ahead 
lay a stretch of rapids where the little stream made a 
sharp descent over a rock bed. The summer rains had 
considerably swollen the water, which was roaring and 
boiling about the protruding rocks; and in a very short 
time from the moment when Philip became unconscious, 
the canoe was racing down into the midst of the roar- 
ing white water. 

It often happens in moments of great stress and 
crisis that the thousand eyes of Nature as they look 
upon the world of men seem to lose their inanimate 
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placidity and become suffused with meaning and ex- 
pression. The blue depth of the sky is alive with life 
and feeling, the bare crags on the mountains look down 
to invite the traveler to seek their security and shelter, 
the very waters that whirl the weary one along to 
danger gleam with silvery invitation for him to plunge 
beneath their waves. And at the exact moment when 
Philip’s canoe seemed to be sweeping him to almost 
certain death, these eyes of Nature became alive and 
looked upon him—but, with them, a pair of human 
eyes watched in stupefaction and bewilderment the lone 
canoe and the impending tragedy. 

The eyes, at first hostile and suspicious, belonged 
to one who seemed to all appearances to be a hunter 
or trapper or man of the Wilderness, who, with a short 
rifle strapped across the back had seen the first rise of 
the canoe on the current just after Philip had stepped 
inside it, and now saw it swept down toward the rapids. 
But the first hostile impulse in the watching eyes 
died down, as it was seen that the craft was guided 
by no conscious hand; so coming out from the place 
of vantage the onlooker watched it motionless while it 
careened into the rocks. Then grasping the meaning 
which that drooping figure in the stern signified, quickly 
unloosened the rifle and laying it on the ground, 
hastened to the shore. 

The canoe rocked and swayed; it bobbed about and 
turned and went into a rock, head-on, the shock seem- 
ing not to injure it; it turned aside and described a slow 
arc in the direction of a bit of open water, gained this, 
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and then immediately plunged into another jumble of 
rocks. The onlooker shouted, trying to summon the 
figure in the canoe to its senses, then, seeing that shouts 
had no effect, decided to take another course. 

This was to run out into the stream and leap from 
rock to rock until near the canoe. At the moment, the 
canoe was whirling this way and that; it seemed likely 
to capsize at any second. But the rescuer found a few 
fortunately placed rocks that offered firm foothold; by 
leaping constantly from one to the other it was possible 
to keep up with the birch craft. Then suddenly a wall 
of rock almost caught the whole craft and edged it 
clear around. The bow came within the reach of the 
outstretched arm, and in a moment was clasped in grip- 
ping fingers. Even now, the figure in the stern had 
not moved, and the pandemonium all about, the roar of 
the rapids and the crashing of masses of water against 
the rampart, made it impossible for a voice to be heard. 
The rescuer had no plan; just clung to the canoe and 
held on until it was possible to draw it closer or to rouse 
the unconscious occupant. 

But after a few minutes, when the pressure upon the 
fingers became so great that it seemed as if the canoe 
must be torn away, there still came no response from 
the figure nor was there any semblance of life. It was 
then that the fingers began to swing the craft about, to 
bring the stern in toward the shore, so that the slum- 
berer might be landed in safety. The turning was 
successful. An eddy against the rampart of rock helped 
greatly. And finally the canoe was close to the shore 
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and might be held firmly. But suddenly there came a 
second rescuer, shouting from the shore and running; 
it was Ayonba, who with an intuitive apprehension that 
all was not well had returned to the canoe and found it 
gone. 

They lifted Philip out and laid him gently on the 
shore. In an instant Ayonba had opened the tunic and 
laid his ear against the heart. Yes, thank God, there 
was still life. For the moment he had doubted, seeing 
in the pale features and the limp form the outward 
semblance of the extremest weakness. And then, being 
thus assured, he looked up quickly into the face of the 
rescuer. 

In an instant he had risen, and the round hunting 
cap he wore was removed with amazing swiftness. For 
he was looking directly into the face of a young girl. 

She could not have been older than Philip himself. 
She was dark—hair and eyes—and the half-frightened 
face that was turned toward him was possessed of a 
native beauty; it was dainty of feature, the skin healthily 
brown from life in the open, the expression intelligent 
to the highest degree, and alive with feeling. French— 
he knew it in an instant. And instead of detracting from 
her appearance, her ranger garb, with its rough brown 
likeness to deerhide, added to it mightily. She ran 
back quickly and took up her rifle from the ground. 

Ayonba, meanwhile laid his at his feet to show that 
he meant no harm. 

“Who are you?” she demanded in French, returning 
with an air of defiance. 
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“T am from St. Francis, and this is a young English 
gentleman from Dr. Wheelock’s School,” replied 
Ayonba. 

“What do you want here?” 

‘We are on our way home. But my companion has 
met with an accident and is not well. I was preparing a 
shelter for him when his canoe drifted into the river.” 

The tone of his voice reassured her, and the fine- 
ness of his face and the truth in his eyes won her in- 
stantly. 

“Ts he very ill?” 

Ayonba merely pointed to Philip. 

Since they had placed him upon the ground, the boy 
had not stirred; he lay like one who is deeply exhausted 
and near to death. His face, rather handsome in its 
paleness, with its fringe of yellow hair, stared up at 
them. Suddenly he opened his eyes and looked about, 
then closed them wearily. 

The girl had come to a swift decision. “Our home is 
there in the forest,” she said. “Perhaps half a mile. 
He must not lie here.” 

Ayonba also thought swiftly. “T ead the way and I 
will bring him.” There was no use now to inquire what 
might be found at the house. The shelter of a roof, 
as well as rest and sleep, was absolutely necessary for 
Philip—God grant that it might not be too late! 
Ayonba was already blaming himself for not having 
turned back when the white settlements were near. 
“T ead the way and I will go.” 

She insisted on sharing the burden when Ayonba 
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tired, and he let her support Philip’s head and 
shoulders when they entered a thick growth of tall 
pines. The way she took ran in and out among the 
trees, skirting damp ground and large rocks, and 
steadily rising came at length to a small clearing in the 
middle of the wood, where there stood a cabin. Here 
Ayonba took the full weight of the boy while she ran 
ahead to make preparations. 

The cabin was built of fresh logs, seemingly a part 
of the very forest; in every respect it was like the 
cabins in the lower clearings—the logs notched and 
gripped, the door hung by deerskin hinges; the one 
window was unglassed and covered inside with light 
cloth, so that it let in heat and light but shut out flies 
and the insects that rose nightly from the lower lands. 
The ground all about was dry, stumpy in places where 
trees had been felled; and not far away the waters of 
a spring were gathered in a rock hollowed-out like a 
stone basin. The Indian took in all these things with 
one sweep of the eye. 

When the rude door swung back, he entered with 
Philip in his arms, and at her direction laid him upon 
a bed which must have been her own. It was at one end 
of the small cabin, screened off by a rough partition 
of pine. As the boy sank upon the first real resting- 
place he had known in a long time, his eyes opened and 
a sigh of pleasure escaped from his lips. But he quickly 
closed his eyes again and was lost in a deep sleep. 

“Who lives with you here?” asked Ayonba, leading 
the girl out of doors. 
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“Mon pére, Monsieur Raoul.” 

“He is away hunting, perhaps?” 

She shook her head. “Mais non. A party of Tories 
bound for Montreal, or so they said, compelled him to 
accompany them as cook and guide. It is now many 
days.” 

“Then you do not know when he will return 

She spoke clearly and in a low tone. “It is true that 
I do not know.” 

That a marvelous courage animated and sustained 
her in spite of her growing uncertainty about her father 
was so apparent that Ayonba looked at her with sudden 
admiration; and he realized on the moment what a 
debt of gratitude he owed her for her bravery in go- 
ing to the rescue of Philip, and it all shone in his 
eyes. 

“You are a very brave girl, Mademoiselle 

It was so sincerely said, so honestly and from the 
heart, that she did not feel embarrassed. Instead, look- 
ing at him, she asked: “And are you the boy’s guar- 
dian?” 

“I am. He is the one living thing that is left to me 
in life. I could not care more, were he my son.” 

She was silent for a moment, then—“What is the 
nature of this sickness of his?” 

He told her the story, briefly. 

“Efe must stay here then until he is stronger. Do 
you still intend to go on to St. Francis if he is better?” 

“Of that Iam not now sure. Much depends upon his 
condition. It might be wiser to take him back among 
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his friends; yet I feel confident that a recovery must 
come, an awakening, if you can call it such.” 

That night Ayonba rolled up in his blanket and 
slept in the open. Antoinette Raoul occupied the bed 
her father usually slept in, and Philip slumbered peace- 
fully and well beneath the friendly shelter of the 
protecting roof. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THEVALT PACK ON “THE CABIN 


F OR full two weeks Philip lay upon the 
little bed, obtaining now for the first time that com- 
plete rest which his mind and body demanded. At 
times sleeping, at times dreaming, at other times con- 
scious, watching the coming and going of his two faith- 
ful companions, Ayonba who talked with him and 
brought him water and food, and Antoinette who gave 
him that careful nursing and tender care which the 
sick need. And so marvelous is the recuperative power 
of youth that there were already evidences that new 
elements of vitality and health and even robustness of 
spirit were not far distant. 

Antoinette’s presence was distinctly a curiosity to 
him, as was the French language in which she spoke. 
As she talked with Ayonba, and the Indian related 
from day to day more and more details about the 
boy’s life, the words stirred some sense of understand- 
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ing within him. As health began to come back, Ayonba 
had long talks with him in the Wobanaki tongue, as 
a result of which he felt a strong assurance that all 
would be well before long; but he had no warning of 
what was going on in Philip’s brain until one morning 
the boy suddenly began to talk in French. 

Ayonba and Antoinette had been discussing the loca- 
tion of the cabin in the woods and its safety as a refuge 
in case of hostilities. “It is not to be seen from the 
water,” she explained, “and no one is likely at all to 
come through the woods.” 

Ayonba shook his head, doubtfully. ‘Much time has 
passed,” he said. “The Mohawk scouts will have sus- 
pected before this that we have put back and tried the 
lower route. They will be searching along this canoe 
trail before long, and then they will be sure to find this 
place. It is for your safety as well as Philip’s that we 
shall not be found here, for if they come upon the 
boy in your house, they may take you prisoner as well.” 

“T shall pray that they do not find us,” she replied. 
“And besides, my father may be back any day. He is 
friendly with all Indians; indeed they have eaten many 
meals here and spent the night in their blankets just 
outside our door. We have never had trouble with 
Indians.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking when Philip 
stirred so sharply in his bed that they both turned to 
look. “It is time that we should take the trail!” he 
exclaimed. “There is no time to lose.” 

Ayonba and Antoinette stared at him and then at 
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each other. The girl could see that an impulse of hap- 
piness had leaped suddenly into the Indian’s heart— 
his hands trembled just a trifle. For Philip had spoken 
in French! 

Antoinette felt herself trembling with excitement as 
she sensed what this meant. “You must think of no 
such thing,” she said gently. 

“But I do,” came the voice again, clear, shrill, full 
of spirit. “I do! They are searching for us everywhere, 
and Ayonba has said that they may take you prisoner, 
if they catch us here with you. I am fit to travel to 
St. Francis, even now.” And as if to prove his words, 
he sprang up to a sitting position in the bed. But his 
limbs were by no means so strong as his courage, and 
he sank back with an exclamation of pain. 

Ayonba looked down upon him. The face, it was 
true, had become white from pain and exertion, yet 
there was in its expression a new promise of returning 
health. The fever had gone out of the cheeks, the 
eyes had lost their wildness. In a short time now, 
Ayonba knew, his charge would be on his feet and ready 
to travel; there was no reason, either, why they should 
not go forward to St. Francis as they had planned, for 
it was quite likely now, in view of the boy’s sudden 
comprehension of the French language, that the effects 
of the blow on the head would soon disappear and he 
would be in possession of his full senses and able to 
carry out his errand to Joseph Brant. 

It was with a lighter heart than he had carried in 
many a day that the Indian took his bow and arrows 
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and went out into the forest in search of game, avoid- 
ing the use of his rifle lest the sound bring enemies 
upon them. While he was away, Philip lay conversing 
with Antoinette. The words came to him faster and 
faster now, new lights were flashing in his eyes; it 
was as if the dark curtain that lay between his injured 
brain and his full conscious self was lifting; as if he 
was coming to the end of that land of shadows in which 
he had wandered for so long. 

But with Ayonba as he sped through the forest was 
the vision of that memorable morning upon Agiochook 
when the boy saw in the mist-shapes of the dawn the 
three pictures that lay amidst the sun-touched clouds. 
With what clearness he had seen the figures of the 
men of those races whose blood ran in his veins, the 
Indians, whose instincts had been, for some time so con- 
sciously strong within him, the French whose reality 
had been brought home to him by the presence of the 
girl Antoinette; there remained for him only the full 
realization of his English heritage, that picture which 
he had seen first, in the east. It would not be long 
now before this heritage, too, came to him, Ayonba 
thought, as he remembered the brightness of eye and 
the ever-increasing vigor of mind that had been notice- 
able in the boy as he lay recovering. Three sides of 
Agiochook—the phrase ran in his head like the words 
of a well-known song. 

Four days later he came hurrying back from his 
daily hunting expedition without any game. His heart 
was beating swiftly and his breath was quickened. 
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“Where is Philip?” he asked excitedly as he saw 
Antoinette alone in the cabin. 

She caught the contagion of his alarm. The blood 
for a moment left her cheeks. 

“T don’t know, Monsieur. He felt so strong, he said, 
that he was going out for a walk. He had been talking 
about the canoe, and I think he went toward the river 
in order to see if he could get it out from among the 
rocks. Is anything wrong?” 

“Yes. There are scouts between us and the lower 
settlements! We should have started yesterday, when 
Philip first began to get’around on his feet. I hope that 
no one has seen him.” 

At this very instant Philip came down the path to 
the door. “I have found the canoe!” he exclaimed, 
“but the bottom is all out of it. One couldn’t go far 
in it now.” 

Ayonba motioned to him to speak in a lower tone. 
“The Mohawks have returned,” he said in a whisper. 
“Have you seen any traces of them?” 

“Mohawks?” his gaiety manner vanished. “Where?” 

“All about. I was hunting and climbed the hill be- 
yond the wood and saw canoes in the river.” 

“T have seen nothing.” 

“There is no time to be lost, now,” Ayonba told 
them; and entering the cabin he rolled up blankets and 
provisions, taking his rifle and giving the bow and ar- 
rows to the boy. “You, Antoinette, must come with 
us. They would harm you if they found you here.” 

“I am not afraid of Indians, Monsieur,” she as- 
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serted bravely. “They go up and down the river in 
spring and fall, and are our friends. I must wait here 
until my father returns as I promised him.” 

“Tt is true that you are in no danger from Indians,” 
went on Ayonba, earnestly, “but I fear that there are 
white men in the party, lawless men loyal to neither 
the colonists nor the British. These would see in you 
money or a prize. We will go straight to St. Francis, 
where you can remain with the Gills until your father 
is found. . . . Indeed,” he said emphatically, “I will 
see that he is brought back to you.” 

Seeing the wisdom of this, and confident that Ayon- 
ba would keep his word, she at once made ready the 
few things she had, including with her bundle her own 
rosary and the crucifix that hung above her father’s bed. 

“It will not do even to wait for dark,” urged Ayonba. 
“They are so near that they must discover this place, 
and it will be fortunate if they are not upon us before 
we are well started.” 

In a few moments they were out of the house, pur- 
suing their way northward through the forest. They 
had not gone far, however, before Ayonba’s ears caught 
the sound of a dog barking directly ahead of them. 
“We are cut off,” he exclaimed to himself, in dismay; 
then aloud, he said: “We must turn here, away from 
the river, in order to deceive them.” And he started 
off at a right angle to the course which they had been 
following, this time bearing to the east. 

But in a few minutes he stopped again. “There are 
men not far ahead,” he exclaimed aloud. “I heard the 
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sound of distant voices. We are surrounded here,” and, 
turning about, led the way back to the cabin which they 
had left so short a time before. “It is our only hope. 
I have a good rifle, and Antoinette has hers. If we can 
hold them off until night comes, then I think that I 
know a way.” 

Once more inside the cabin, he worked quickly to 
make of it a place of defence. It took but a moment to 
secure into its place the strong wooden shutter for the 
window, leaving an opening, however, just wide 
enough to insert a bow and arrow. On the north side 
he drilled a hole that would admit the end of his rifle, 
and above it cut a space which would serve him as a 
spy-hole. On the south side he placed Antoinette on 
the floor and cut a similar aperture for her rifle, so that 
she could sight and fire while lying flat. Philip, with 
bow and arrows, took his position near the window. 

He was not yet sure whether or not the men had 
discovered the cabin. If they had not, then it would be 
a matter of lying low until they had passed on. But if 
they brought the dogs up from the river after the use- 
less canoe was discovered, then it would be a different 
matter. The dogs would catch the scent of human be- 
ings and lead the party to the very door. 

And so it was. They had occupied the cabin for 
two tense and vigilant hours, when Philip caught sight 
of an Indian with two dogs in leash coming through 
the usual trail in the woods and striking the path that 
led to the cabin. The boy had an arrow already fitted 
to his bow and would have let it fly had the man come 
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any nearer; but the instant that the intruder saw the 
log cabin and the clearing about it, he disappeared on 
the run into the woods again, followed by his dogs. 

“They’ll all be here in a moment,” said Ayonba. 
“Tf they are Indians it will be much safer for An- 
toinette to speak to them. If they are white men I will 
speak.” 

The stranger, however, did not reappear for some 
time; and the sun was already near the horizon when 
he returned with a small party, perhaps six or seven, 
all of them Indians. There was still light enough for 
Philip to see the features of the leader quite plainly. 
He was a magnificent specimen of warrior, tall, heavy, 
clad in colors that seemed like finery in the forest; in 
his hand he carried a rifle, and across his back were 
slung the inevitable bow and arrows. A tomahawk was 
thrust through his belt. 

“Who lives here?” he called out suddenly in French. 

“It is I, Antoinette Raoul, and Pierre Raoul,” the 
girl shouted back boldly. “What do you want on our 
lands?” 

The Mohawk was taken aback for the moment. He 
had not expected a woman’s voice. 

“‘We come in peace and wish only to make search. 
We hunt two Indians, traitors to our King. Their 
canoe lies wrecked in the rapids down yonder, and they 
must be about. Are they taking refuge with you?” 

“There are no traitors here,” retorted Antoinette. 

“Then let us enter and see for ourselves. We will 
not trouble you long.” 
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“You shall not enter,” the young voice became shrill 
and trembled. “You have no right.” 

“T am under orders from His Majesty’s Governor, 
Sir Guy Carleton.” 

“You have no orders to enter our house.” 

“All measures must be taken in war time.” 

“We are loyal subjects of His Majesty.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“It make this difference,” and the astonished Indian 
saw the end of a rifle suddenly thrust out through a 
porthole and pointed directly at his breast. “If you do 
not leave at once I will fire.” 

At this the leader and his men scattered like a flash 
in the woods and took refuge behind trees. Their 
rifles had been unslung and now pointed out from the 
cover. 

“There are many of us,” he shouted. “You can do 
nothing against us. With one volley we could sweep 
your house away.” 

She made no answer, and at once the sound of three 
rifles rang through the woods. The bullets, however, 
only flattened themselves in the soft corky wood of 
the cabin. 

Ayonba fired in return, for two men were stealing 
up on his side of the cabin. None of the bullets struck 
home. | 

“We must rush the cabin,”? commanded the leader. 
“And once you are in close, strike at the door. It will 
be down with one blow.” 

The firing was continued on the farther side for a 
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few moments without harming anyone, and then all 
at once three Indians dashed up the path and charged 
at the door. The instant that they had come in close, 
Antoinette took careful aim and fired—and the first 
man dropped to the ground groaning. From his place 
at the window, Philip watched the other two, and 
when they were almost close enough to touch, let fly 
an arrow from his sharply bent bow and put a shaft 
through the right shoulder of the man nearest him. 
That one dropped his rifle and fled around the house, 
screaming with pain. 

The third one, however, reached the door and 
swung the butt end of his musket into the woodwork 
with terrific force. Since the door opened outward and 
not into the cabin, the hinges took none of the shock 
and held firm, but the bolt piece on the inside dropped 
to the floor with a crash, so that the door sagged open 
a little, until Ayonba, running up, thrust his rifle 
through the aperture and made as if to fire. At this the 
Indian took to his heels, and the door was caught in 
place and made secure. 

There was a long silence after this.... The 
leader and another came up cautiously to drag the 
wounded man away, but made no further attempt to 
storm the cabin... . “They will wait for the dark,” 
thought Ayonba. | 

It was indeed their intention, but on his side Ayonba 
was also doing some thinking. The dark would aid 
him too. As soon as it was possible to leave the cabin 
and go around to the west side, they could cut across 
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through the woods by a path that Antoinette had 
shown him some time before. Without a knowledge 
of the ground the intruders could not follow, if the 
three could gain a little start, and it might be possible 
even to carry off one of the enemy’s canoes if these lay 
beyond the rapids. 

“How many of them do you think there are?” 
asked Antoinette. 

“It is hard to say. There were seven who left Mon- 
treal in the beginning, and now they have lost two; 
and the one whom Philip wounded so sorely will not 
be much good for some time to come. But I think that 
when they went north awhile ago, believing that we 
had gone before them, they must have recruited more 
men. When we were in the forest they seemed to be 
on every hand.” 

The August twilight deepened into night. Darkness 
came upon the clearing; the kokohas, or owl, shrilled 
somewhere afar off, the night-hawk came swooping 
down upon the cabin eaves in search of insects. At a 
distance could be heard the rushing of the little river 
in the rapids, for the wind was from the west. But in 
the cabin no light broke the gloom, and the little com- 
pany lay upon their arms ready to meet surprise or 
repel invasion. 

When it had been quiet for so long that their tense 
ears took alarm at the sudden chirping of a cricket, or 
the wing-brushing refrain of a katydid, there appeared 
a sudden glow on the windward side of the cabin as if 
men were coming with torches. Into this luminosity 
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came a definite gleam, another and another, until there 
could be counted eight. Ayonba was right, the Mo- 
hawk leader had recruited additional men; and now 
they all came up from the river, axe in hand, with 
rifles slung over their backs. But they were careful to 
keep their bodies sheltered by trees, while the torches 
were still alight. 

It soon became evident what their line of attack 
would be. As soon as Ayonba caught the sound of the 
axes chopping off brush and small trees, he knew what 
to expect: the next assailant would be fire. 

From their portholes the besieged company watched 
the procedure with fascinated eyes, somewhat as a 
criminal in the courtroom watches the judge and jury 
who are to decide his fate. The brush and twigs were 
gathered in great masses, bound together and rolled 
about until they were round like the balls of Russian 
thistle that sweep across the Western prairie. These 
they rolled forward closer and closer to the clearing 
with the intention, as it became plain to those inside 
the cabin, of surrounding it entirely with these inflam- 
mable fagot piles. And soon it was impossible for 
them to even sight an enemy across their gun barrels, 
so cleverly had the Indians done their work. 

“We must shoot, the minute they put in an appear- 
ance to light these!” exclaimed Ayonba, when the circle 
of fagot balls was nearly complete. “It is our only 
safety.” 

But the Mohawks had a trick in this. When the 
rolling masses were nearly up to the log hut, they 
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lighted them from behind; then three or four, crawling 
back, lighted other masses and pushed these forward 
until they touched the foremost fireballs. This they 
continued in a circle, and soon the combined fires 
joined in one wide sweep and flamed and hissed and 
crackled and roared. 

Watching all this through a crack in the bolted door, 
Philip was suddenly swept with a powerful emotion. 
Up to this time he had felt only that he was one of a 
pursued quarry, all alike fleeing from the wrath of the 
Mohawks. But now it suddenly dawned upon him that 
it was Ae whom these warriors sought. A sense of his 
errand and his own responsibility arose dimly in his 
brain. It was the first link in the chain that was to join 
this identity with his own normal self. The whys and 
wherefores of it were still undetermined, yet the main 
idea burned clear; it was he whom they wanted, it was 
he whom they sought. With this came a great surge 
of manliness and courage; why endanger these two 
whom he would have died to save from injury? So, 
without saying a word, he suddenly slipped the bolt 
from the door and dashed into the midst of the flames, 
standing there with hands upraised above his head. 

“J surrender!” he cried in French. “Take me, but 
do not harm those who are in the cabin.” 

Dark figures stepped from behind trees. Rifles were 
at their shoulders, but no shot was fired. Instead the 
leader came down the path and stood outside the 
blazing ring. 

“J will have you and those inside,” he shouted. 
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“They have injured several of my men and I will 
make captives of them. But first, you come out to me, 
Here; 

Ayonba had leaped through the door and stood with 
his rifle covering the Mohawk leader. “If you lay hand 
on the boy, you die!” he exclaimed. 

One of the Indians fired at Ayonba. The bullet 
missed him and spent itself in the logs of the cabin. 
Others were about to follow suit when there came an 
interruption that was as if Heaven itself had interfered. 

From the depths of the forest behind the Mohawks 
there rose suddenly the wildest shriek that ever came 
from the lips of man. It began rather softly, like the 
first note of an owl’s hoot, but it increased in volume, 
swelling and growing greater until it echoed from the 
hills that rose above the wood. It was a blood-curdling 
howl, the accents of a soul in torment, the most ter- 
rifying sound that the mind of man could conceive. 
Were the howling of hungry wolves, the shrieking of 
wildcats, the pandemonium that deer and moose and 
horses and buffaloes make when running from fire, all 
rolled into one and combined with the awe-inspiring 
death-chant which the Indian once raised when scalping 
a foe, the effect could not have been more startling. 

For a moment the Indians stood paralyzed, their 
guns at their shoulders ready to fire; the leader with 
upraised tomahawk, ready to advance; frozen statues 
these were, stricken by a horrible fear bred of some- 
thing foreign to the Wilderness and the deep forests. 

“Chibai, Chibai—the Ghost, the Ghost,” shouted one 
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of the Indians. “Chibai, Chibai, Chibai, Chibai!” went 
up the chorus from all sides as the cry died out in the 
midst of black forest and red fire. And then there was 
a sudden and instantaneous retreat. The men on the 
east side of the cabin dashed madly through the flames 
on the way to the river; the others who had built the 
circle of fire crashed off through the underbrush into 
the forest; the leader stood momentarily defiant, but 
all at once the spasm caught him as well and he too 
fled from the terrible screeching of the ghost. 
“Chibai,” said Ayonba, a cold fear crawling up his 
spine. The word itself was Algonquin or Wobanaki, 
not Mohawk nor of the Six Nations. And the fact that 
these Indians had shouted this word in their flight 
showed that they already had some familiarity with 
this terror of the forest. Antoinette herself knew about 
it; she had heard the cry in the woods once before, and 
then it had seemed like a threat of death. And up and 
down the rivers and lakes that formed the chain from 
the Passumpsick to Memphremagog, the legend of this 
cry in the night had spread widely, until its sinister 
significance and sense-shattering terror were ever pres- 
ent in the minds of those who went over the trails. 
White men knew of it too; and those who heard it, 
even if settled in camp, and well armed, moved on 
slowly through the night until dawn came, because 
none could sleep after the cry sounded. For it was not 
only a cry that inspired terror, there was in it a note of 
awful anguish, the anguish of one racked by torture. 
Antoinette crossed herself and began to pray. Philip 
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drew back toward the door and seized Ayonba’s hand. 

And then with the same dramatic suddenness with 
which the cry had come, Chibai appeared—the first 
time, as far as known, that he had revealed him- 
self to men after he had given his warning cry! For to 
their fear and terror, there came in toward them from 
the edge of the wood, a figure that seemed, to their 
quickened imaginations, to glide rather than to walk. 
But as it came nearer, it was seen to be an apparition of 
a very human cast. For it was a man past middle age, it 
appeared; his long hair and beard hung down as might a 
hermit’s, over the deerskin jacket he wore. For the rest 
he was clad in the garb of the ranger—the fringed trou- 
sers and the round bonnet—and in his hand he carried 
a rifle. Philip could see that it was well kept and ready 
for use, for the flame of the burning bushes was reflected 
from its bright metal, and he held it carefully so as not 
to disturb powder and priming. 

He advanced toward them steadily, brushing aside 
the burning bushes as he came. 

“Who—and what—are you?” demanded Ayonba. 

“I am a nameless ghost,” replied the apparition in 
English, though Ayonba had addressed him in French. 
“T come to save your lives.” 

Philip’s face was flushed with the heat of the fire. 
His eyes shone with excitement; at the sound of the 
man’s voice all terror died. His brain struggled with 
the words. What was it about them that seemed so 
familiar? Though not as yet symbols to which his 
mind gave instant interpretation, some working back 
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into the brain of blood and vitality brought their mean- 
ing to him. 

“Then, in God’s name,” replied Ayonba, “give us 
but a moment to escape from here. Our foes are for 
the present scattered, but they will return.” 

“I have come for that and for nothing but that,” the 
apparition assured him. “Follow me, and you will be 
Sakon 

And at that they took up their arms and their pos- 
sessions, and followed him out around the cottage to 
the back of the house. Here, forcing aside the burning 
brush, they darted into the forest edge and were soon 
traveling along behind their leader. 

Once when Philip looked back he saw that the sky 
was lighted up with red flames, and he realized, with 
a pang for the suffering that must be Antoinette’s, that 
the cabin in the forest clearing had now caught fire and 
was burning alone and desolate, with no man to see. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE THIRD SIDE 


\ \ HETHER from awe, or constraint, or 
occupation with their own thoughts, nothing was said 
by Ayonba or Philip or Antoinette as they trudged 
along the trail after their guide. He went to the north 
for some distance, then turned sharply to the west, and 
after a time back to the northwest. Yet in their hearts 
was great rejoicing that the imminence of capture or 
death was behind; and there was something about this 
lone and majestic figure that filled them with confi- 
dence. Though known to them only as Chibai the 
Ghost, still they felt that he was a power, and one to 
be mightily respected; and in the eyes which they had 
seen by the fire to be blue like the heavens, there was 
the glint of a fierce kindness that inspired them and 
warmed their hearts. 

Ayonba, preceding the youth and girl, noticed first 
the place where the forest began to thin out. Then the 
158 
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roar from the rapids died out behind. All at once they 
were on the banks of the stream far above the place 
where the canoe had been wrecked, and there in the 
shelter of the east bank was moored a log canoe of 
some size, the type used in swift or deep water in which 
no portages are found. Ayonba took the bow paddle; 
the older man went to the stern, and Philip and An- 
toinette took their places amidships. In a moment they 
were out and shooting along with the current of the 
stream. 

The log canoe rolled a bit, but it was driven by two 
men who were expert to the highest degree and knew 
how to get every advantage out of stroke and current. 
The air was crisp and betokened the approach of 
autumn; there was no moon, but the stars cast a pale 
light in which distant shadowy hills outlined their 
ridges and slopes against the darkness. The water 
twinkled with a myriad of star reflections. There was 
little sound as they sped along, save the light dip 
of the paddles and the Jap-lap-lap of water at the 
bow. 

Gradually the air became cooler and fresher; the 
shadows of the hills began to fall back, one by one, dis- 
playing a new stretch of star-lit sky. And then, all at 
once, there was the feeling as of passing over the thresh- 
old; the canoe spun about for a moment, but the skil- 
ful paddlers quickly checked it, and they were in an 
instant skimming along over the waters of Lake Mem- 
phremagog. Now for the last time Ayonba looked 
back; there was no sound of pursuing men either in the 
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water or on shore; only in the distant sky a little patch 
of red showed where the cabin was still burning. 

Through the lake they went with the rhythm that 
marks perfect canoe-paddling. The wind had died 
down in the last quarter hour, and there was scarcely 
a ripple on the water. And as the motion of the canoe 
crept into Philip’s brain he began to think of new things 
and of old; pictures of scenes that seemed long for- 
gotten returned to him: a school upon a hill, a man 
there whom he loved, a canoe on another river, and 
then the sensation of flying at top speed upon a horse. 
And yet, though these images were close at hand, they 
did not break in upon his brain now; the time for that 
had not yet come.. 

The canoe was swinging to the west bank; swiftly 
it described the arc of a circle and then shot in to shore 
beneath the skilful strokes of the paddlers. There was 
a little jar as it touched; then Ayonba was out, and the 
boy and girl stood beside him. Their guide, still keep- 
ing his place, shot the craft ahead around a little turn 
where he caught it beneath some willows which left it 
invisible from the lake. Then returning to them he 
motioned to them to follow, and was off at a lively 
pace, across a field and into a wood and up a slope, until 
they were some distance back from the edge of the lake. 

Here, he dipped into a gully and encircled a rocky 
hill; up the side of the next hill, and down, and then 
up again, higher than they had been before. At a cer- 
tain place he stopped in front of a huge boulder 
dropped from some moving icefield in the early days 
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of earth. He felt his way about this, directing them 
to do the same; then, stopping and warning them that 
the passage was narrow and low, he fell upon his 
knees and began to crawl. How long they followed 
him, Philip could not tell, but it seemed ages. Then 
suddenly their slow progress came to an end; the man 
pushed aside a stone slab that lay across the inner en- 
trance, and at once emerged and stood upon his feet. 

They were beside him in a moment. It was An- 
toinette who uttered the exclamation of astonishment. 

For ahead of them, lighted by a fire that gleamed 
upon a stone hearth and threw its wavering light 
through an open door, was a log cabin, hospitably in- 
viting them to enter. By the light that was thrown, 
Philip could see that this was a remarkable place, a 
kind of protected clearing surrounded on all sides by 
stone walls that rose above it. So far as he could see 
in the dim light, there was no other entrance than the 
one they had. come through. Behind the cabin he 
caught sight of a little patch of ground, with growing 
things there. If this was the home of a “ghost,” the 
ghost had the most practical common sense in the 
world; for here, with walls about that no man could 
climb, and a secret entrance that scarcely anyone could 
see or recognize as such, he was just as safe from in- 
truders and just as much shut off from the world as 
if he lived in a great castle on the top of some inacces- 
sible mountain. 

Ayonba grunted in Indian fashion to express his ap- 
proval of it; and for the first time since the beginning 
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of this tragic day all three of them felt safe and secure. 

There was meat roasting at the fire, and they ate of 
it, the old man conversing with Ayonba, all the time. 

“Flow did you happen to come to our rescue?” 

“T am about the country much, for I live as a trap- 
per. Many a time I have seen this girl and her father 
in their cabin, and I knew that she was in some danger. 
Today when these Mohawks came up the river I was 
not far from shore, just below the rapids. I followed 
them and drove them away.” 

“We owe our lives to you!” exclaimed Ayonba, 
abruptly. “What is your name, that I may thank you?” 

“Some men to the north know me as ‘The Trapper.’ 
I have no name hereabouts.” 

“Yet the Indians shouted—” 

“Chibai. By that name they know me and fear me. 
I am not their enemy, however, for I believe that they 
have received much worse treatment from the white 
man than they have given in return.” 

Ayonba’s eyes gleamed. 

“But who is this youth with you?” 

“His name is Philip Brewster, and he is on his way 
to Canada to see his relatives at St. Francis.” 

As the man glanced at the boy he felt himself moved 
as by a sudden shock. “And he comes from below?” 

“From Dr. Wheelock’s School.” 

“And you are his friend?” 

“J have been his friend since he was small. He 
was brought up by the Reverend Mr. Brewster of 
Montreal.” 
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A strange excitement had come upon the older man. 
His face began to twitch. “But does he not under- 
stand English?” 

Ayonba then told him the story of the Mohawk 
attack. 

“The poor lad. I wish I might speak with him.” 

“Fis French has come back to him. You can try 
that.” 

All this time Philip sat watching the two together. 
If the stranger were the subject of emotion, he himself 
was no less affected by some deep feeling. There was 
something about this one called “The Trapper” that 
was familiar; there was something about him that he 
would know, further. A quickening came to his heart 
as the words fell from the man’s lips. He did not 
understand them, but they seemed loaded with mean- 
ing. How could one account for it, this feeling? 

Then the stranger came over to him and conversed 
in French with him and with Antoinette, and as he 
spoke, the excitement in the boy’s heart died out 
momentarily. The tone of the man’s voice was sooth- 
ing and musical, his features were refined and his 
motions had none of the usual shifting clumsiness of 
most trappers who spend their lives in the wild. There 
was, for the boy, in listening to him, a very keen pleas- 
ure; feelings that he had known in childhood but had 
since forgotten came trooping back. Presently the man 
ceased talking, and went to cover up the fire, and then 
showed them all where they were to sleep. Antoinette 
was to have one side of the cabin, the boy was to be in 
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a partitioned-off room, and the Indian and “The Trap- 
per” were to sleep beneath the shelter of an overhang- 
ing roof. They were all deadly tired and soon fell 
asleep. 

But in the late night, before the dawn had sent its 
gray illumination ahead, Philip awoke suddenly. 

It was not that his mind had been the prey of un- 
easy dreams, that distorted fancies had gone rushing 
through his imagination even while he slept. This was 
something more tangibly real, a sense that someone 
was stirring about, and besides this the distinct impres- 
sion that he had heard a voice. Curious and uneasy, he 
left his couch and went to the door; there, there was no 
one moving, and he could see nothing, save that in the 
distant sky the light of the morning star was gleaming, 
yet when he looked at the places where Ayonba and 
the guide had laid themselves down, he almost uttered 
a cry; neither of them was there! 

Not knowing what to do he remained motionless, 
and then there came to his ears the sound that had 
awakened him; it was a voice, but a curious voice, evi- 
dently the utterance of one who was partly choked by 
emotion. Suddenly it all came to him plainly and he 
knew; it was the terrible sound of a man crying! Like 
a swift arrow it smote him at the heart, there was, in 
the accents, such grief, such feeling; and somehow it 
seemed as if the crying was but an echo of what was 
going on in his own heart. He stole out and around the 
house, a new sense of direction and purpose coming to 
him clearly and more clearly. Familiar images now 
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leaped into his mind and remained there. The light 
of his life was coming back. 

Along a little path he sped, yet not far, for all at 
once before him were the two he was seeking. Ayonba 
had taken a brand from the fire as he followed the 
man to this place, and now he waved it back and forth 
in the air until it sputtered and burst into flame; as a 
lightning glare lights up scenes that are clear and 
vivid beyond reality, so did this sudden burst of flame 
light up a scene that remained in Philip’s mind until 
his dying day. 

There, upon his knees on the ground, was the 
stranger rocking back and forth in grief; as the light 
fell upon his eyes, the boy saw that they were fixed 
and staring; he was either sleeping or in a trance; yet 
he had come out here to this little bare patch of ground 
and was stooping before a rude mound, at the head of 
which stood a little inscribed tablet, set around with 
bushes and flowers and simple adornments. 

At this moment Ayonba saw Philip and beckoned to 
him. The boy rushed up and, seeking the shelter of 
his arm, stood staring at the figure on the ground... . 

“Took now,” said the kind Indian gazing into the 
boy’s eyes and seeing there the dawning gleam of re- 
stored intellect; “look and see, for this is the great 
day of your life!” 

And then the darkness was suddenly filled with a 
terrible cry; it was the cry that Indians and white men 
had heard echoing from these hills for years—the 
cry of Chibai the Ghost. It was terrible to one who 
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heard it, and yet now, to those who stood close, there 
was nothing of terror in it, simply of grief, and pain, 
and suffering. And at this cry the boy’s mind suddenly 
turned back to itself. 

“Ayonba, Ayonba,” he cried... “I know it all 
now. I am Philip, Philip Brewster, and Dr. Wheelock 
has sent me on an errand to Joseph Brant.” 

But at these words the man kneeling at the grave 
looked up sharply. The trance died out of his eyes. 
The flickering brand showed something there that 
seemed to burst out in tears that flowed down his 
bearded face. 

““Whose voice was that? Whose voice was that?” he 
cried out. 

Ayonba held up the torch. Its light fell upon the 
simple grave and upon the tablet that had been raised 
there. And as the boy, in stupefied amazement, studied 
what had been inscribed on it, he made out the single 
word Louise! 

“Philip,” said the Indian, simply, “this man is your 
father. Go to him and comfort him, for he has suffered 
long and terribly.” 

And Philip—it hardly seemed as if he needed Ayon- 
ba’s words. He did not doubt their truth for a mo- 
ment. Something within him had confirmed the sense 
of attachment which by now had become so strong and 
so obvious. So with the cry “Father!” he threw him- 
self into the arms of the older man, who, now fully 
awakened from his trance, took the youth into a close 
embrace. 
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“Tt is well,” said Ayonba looking down upon them. 
“This boy is the son of Louise Gill whom you have 
buried here. He was born after you were exchanged 
and went back to the provinces.” 

And then, as if by a miracle, Ayonba’s eyes were 
opened and he saw that the face of the man whom he 
had thought “old” was not really old at all, but had in 
it plenty of the force and vigor of a man in his prime. 
So long as care had marked it, and so long as suffering 
had whitened the hair and beard, it had seemed like 
the face of one of those ageless pilgrims that live 
on from century to century; but now that love and 
peace had come to it again, he saw the man for what he 
was, a man scarce older than himself. It brought into 
his mind at once that ancient saying of the Wobanaki, 
the oft-repeated truth that squaws taught to their 
children: “The years of man are the years of his 
sufferings.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE GOLDEN INTERLUDE 


dss days later, on a bright sunny 
morning, Philip and Antoinette were sitting on the 
grassy slope that ran down from the well-protected 
habitation to the shores of Lake Memphremagog. It 
was now that gorgeous, golden season of the year 
when late summer was all but passing, and there was 
in the air the sweet ripe smell of Nature’s harvest, and 
a sense of quiet and peace all about. 

“This is just as I feel,” said Philip, looking around 
him. “It seems as if everything has happened that can 
happen. The summer is nearly gone, and now all is 
calm and restful.” 

“T have always liked this time of year best,” she 
replied. 

“You know, Antoinette,” he went on in a different 
tone, “I can hardly believe all this—that here in this 
place are three people whom I had no knowledge of 
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previously, but who have now become so close to me.” 

“Et moi,” she said. “What with the cabin gone, and 
my father not returned, it is such a different world. I 
wonder what will happen next.” 

Quickly he answered: “You will stay here with my 
father until something is heard.” 

Then as she was silent, thinking, he went on: “You 
know I don’t yet understand everything that has hap- 
pened to me. Ayonba has explained many things, but 
there is a great deal that is still not clear.” 

“How much of it can you remember?” she asked. 

“Well—I remember everything clearly up to the 
point where I fell from the horse. I have told you all 
that. And then memory begins again, days later, when 
I first saw Ayonba after he had rescued me from the 
canoe.” 

“Do you remember everything after that, until you 
became ill again?” 

“In a way, yes, though all that happened comes to 
me like a set of pictures, some bright and some cloudy. 
It is hard for me to realize that it was I who was in all 
this! It is more as if it were something that I had 
read in a book. It does not seem to have been me at all 
that came into the Wilderness with Ayonba, and yet 
every detail of that is in my mind, I think.” 

“Ayonba spoke of a storm in the mountains.” 

“Yes, and to me that storm was a black nightmare. 
I seem to remember seeing the air full of strange 
animals and men. It was as if I had gone back into 
ancient days when there were such things. On the 
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morning after the storm I looked out upon three sides 
of the mountain and saw men of the three races that 
are in me. And I feel as though I had come back to 
myself in just that way—as if the three sides of me 
had come to life one by one, instead of my recovering 
all at once. It was the Indian in me that came to con- 
sciousness first, and then—as you remember—I knew 
that I was French.” 

“T remember.” 

“You brought me that—I don’t know how or why. 
Perhaps it was your talk with Ayonba. 

“But, you know, it was curious to me that Ayonba 
guessed so quickly that this man was my father. There 
was something about him at first that he thought fa- 
miliar. It may have been some trait or manner that he 
knew in me; or Ayonba may have seen him sometime 
when he was a captive at St. Francis.” 

“Did Ayonba think of his being your father before 
he really found out who he was?” 

“Tt was while we were coming across the lake in the 
canoe that it first came to him, he told me. My father 
had a way of swinging his paddle that made him think 
of me. And then his eyes and the shape of his face led 
to further suspicions, for Ayonba is keen—keen above 
almost any other man I know.” 

“How did he learn that your father had been a 
prisoner at St. Francis?” 

“My father told him that of his own accord. Be- 
yond that one fact, however, he would say nothing of 
the place. But he did say that he had lived in the 
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Wilderness for sixteen years. These facts Ayonba 
quickly put together.” 

“And do you know his whole story now?” 

“Most of it.” A sudden upgushing of emotion de- 
layed the narrative for a moment. “My father was a 
soldier in the colonial army—a Massachusetts man 
from Almsbury; and his name—it is my name, too,” 
he added, “is Thomas Sargent. Early in the last of the 
wars with the French and the Indians he was taken 
captive and held as a prisoner at St. Francis. There he 
fell in love with an Indian girl and married her. All 
records of this marriage were lost when the church 
was burned, later, and, the witnesses being killed at the 
same time, there was no one left to repeat the story.” 

“Did not the Gills know?” 

“They were all away from St. Francis at the time 
this happened—all except the Sachem’s wife, and she 
was killed, too.” 

“But I do not understand. Why were all these peo- 
ple killed and the church burned?” 

“It was done by the Rangers, under Major Robert 
Rogers. You see, at that time General Wolfe was at 
Quebec, and General Amherst sent Rogers with a 
large detachment to attack St. Francis. My father was 
at Crown Point at the time this expedition started 
out. He had been exchanged some time before and 
was only waiting for a chance to bring my mother to 
his home in Massachusetts. Therefore he joined 
Rogers’ command thinking that this would be a good 
chance to find his wife and bring her back with him, 
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and also to protect her from danger in case there was 
need. . . . He little suspected what he was to find!” 

“Your mother was killed before he found her?” 

“Yes. My father entered the village from another 
side when the first attack was made. No one dreamed 
at the beginning that it was to be a massacre and not a 
battle. But when the Rangers saw some scalps of their 
comrades hanging on poles about the village it inflamed 
them so that they killed everyone in sight. They had 
all been warned not to harm my mother, but they went 
mad and forgot everything.” 

“Oh, the pity, the pity.” 

“They killed my mother before my father reached 
her. Ayonba had come upon her first, lying dead on 
the ground, and had taken me from her arms. While 
Ayonba was hastening me away to a safe hiding place, 
my father found her and, crazed with grief, carried her 
body away to a canoe and, after many dangers and 
great hardships, brought it to this hiding-place, which 
an old Indian, now long since dead, had told him of 
while he was a captive.” 

“He has lived here ever since?” 

“For sixteen long years! His relatives were all 
dead and so great was his grief in the loss of his wife 
that he never wished to leave the grave he made for her 
here in the Wilderness. He is a man like that. Ayonba 
says that at first he was out of his head with the pain of 
it, indeed he never fully recovered from the blow. At 
times when his grief overcame him he would mourn 
aloud, hardly conscious of what he did. But the cry 
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went up and down the shores of the lake and Indians 
who heard it believed that it was made by a ghost, the 
feeling in it was so terrible; and this was what caused 
him to be left alone here, for few dared draw up their 
canoes or camp hereabouts. However in late years he 
had traveled much about the country, and though peo- 
ple knew him, still they never suspected he was Chibai 
the Ghost.” 

“But when he cried out in the woods near our cabin 
the night of the attack—was he in grief then?” 

“No. He had come to know that the Indians asso- 
ciated his voice with a being they called Chibai, and he 
made this terrible cry that night on purpose to alarm 
the Mohawks and if possible frighten them away.” 

“J see. . . . You say that people knew him?” 

“Certain ones. I am sure that it was he whom the 
Reverend Peter Powers of Haverhill and Newbury 
told me I would meet in these parts. He described him 
as a hermit, and very kind to travelers. And my father 
tells me that he knows that gentleman well. Then, 
too, my father went on long journeys to distant cities 
to sell his furs. Indeed, Antoinette, he has grown rich 
in that trade, for he has a great quantity of gold that 
has come in exchange for furs—French, and Spanish 
and Dutch gold. Should he go back with us to Han- 
over, as I think he will, now that he has me—he 
would be able to live very comfortably.” 

“But would he not hate to leave this place where he 
has been so long, where your mother is buried?” 

“J don’t know definitely, he would not be far away 
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if he did go. And there is another thing that might 
induce him to leave: he is a scholarly man, and such a 
place as Dartmouth College might attract him. He 
once read with a minister, but the wars came and he 
went away. You saw all the books he has in the cabin? 
He has gathered them on his trips, and reads them 
here on winter nights. So Ayonba is urging him to 
come with me when I return to Hanover.” 

“But you?” she asked. “What will you do now?” 

“My duty is clear, I think. I shall go on to Canada 
and deliver the Reverend Doctor Wheelock’s 
message.” 

She looked at him alarmed. “Must you go on, after 
all that has happened?” 

“Yes. Ayonba believes that the peril is over. The 
Indians probably think that we perished in the burn- 
ing cabin, and once we are at St. Francis we shall be 
among friends.” 

“What does your father think?” 

“He says that I must do what is my duty. Indeed, I 
would think of nothing else,” he added, proudly. 
“The Reverend Doctor depends upon me and I will 
not fail him.” 

“Could not Ayonba go on and carry your message? 
Surely he would not be harmed.” 

“That would not do. Ayonba would have as little to 
do with this as possible, fearing lest those in Canada 
should suspect collusion between Doctor Wheelock and 
the Indians. It was for that reason that in the beginning 
instead of coming to warn me openly of the dangers of 
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this trip he tried in secret ways to guide me so that the 
Mohawks who were constantly on the watch might 
not see him with me. And then too, the messenger 
must be a student from the School and one sent directly 
by Doctor Wheelock.” 

“Do you like the Doctor’s School so much then?” 
she asked. 

“Beyond anything I have ever known. I have been 
unhappy this year, however, because there has been so 
much feeling between the colonists and the Crown. 
It was the Reverend Doctor himself who made me 
understand how unjust the mother country has been in 
her treatment of her American subjects, though I had 
been brought up in such loyalty to the King that it 
nearly tore my heart in two to forswear this loyalty 
and give my sympathy to the colonists.” 

“But do you sympathize with the colonists now?” 

“J do. But I could not make it known to my friends 
in the school until after I came back from Canada. I 
must seem to be a Tory both among them and among 
the Canadians.” 

“But, Philip,” a thought that had been in her mind 
came flashing back, “which of these people do you like 
the best? When you are with Ayonba it seems as if 
you are an Indian; when you are with me, I can think 
of nothing but that you are French... . Yet with 
your father you are truly English.” 

Her question brought back all the old perplexity. 

“J wish that I could tell you,” he said slowly. “I 
have often thought that if I ever found my father I 
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would become different from what I have been, that 
his presence would place me definitely with the Eng- 
lish people. But now, after I have come through all 
these things, I feel much as I did before. When I was 
wandering about in the Wilderness, I was like a per- 
son wandering through the rooms of a strange house. 
But now that I have found my father the whole ques- 
tion seems somehow to be settled—and yet I do not 
feel myself different from other people in any way.” 

For a time Antoinette was silent. “When must you 
leave?” she asked presently. 

“Tomorrow, or next day, I think.” 

“Tomorrow?” A shade of disappointment crossed 
her eyes. “It is so pleasant here, and we are so happy.” 

“T know. But the summer is going fast, and Joseph 
Brant may leave Montreal before I arrive.” 

“Does Ayonba go with you?” 

“Yes. My father will stay here with you. When 
we return I think that Ayonba will remain here for a 
time. My father and I will go on to Hanover, and you 
can either go with us or await news of your father 
pereas 

“TI shall remain here,” she said quickly, “until I see 
him or hear that he is safe. Perhaps you may find him 
in Canada. If so, you will tell him all that has hap- 
pened and where I am.” 

“Indeed I will.” 

There were a few minutes of silence in which both 
felt, and rejoiced in, the blissful warm sunshine and the 
tranquil atmosphere about. 
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That there could be war upon earth at this glorious 
minute seemed utterly impossible, the lake was so beau- 
tiful in the morning sun, the sun itself so warm and 
bright, and the surroundings and sky so pleasant. One 
could scarcely imagine that men, even now, were mak- 
ing up expeditions, manufacturing weapons of death, 
building forts and fortifications to withstand bloody 
sieges. 

“Philip,” she asked in another mood, “what will 
you do when you have finished at your School?” 

“T shall enter the College, and remain for my de- 
gree, perhaps four years,” he answered. “After that, 
I do not know. I might become a reverend doctor as 
is Mr. Wheelock, or I might go as a schoolmaster 
among the Indians. This idea has been much in my 
thoughts of late. From Mr. Wheelock’s School, for 
nearly thirty years, teachers of Indians have gone 
forth to all places in the Wilderness, from Montauk 
to the Six Nations, and even to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. I would become one of them, I think, and teach 
these people who are my kin all the things that I have 
learned and shall learn in my studies. For their day is 
fast drawing to an end, and unless they are changed 
and take up the white man’s learning, they will soon 
die out and be forgotten.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
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N EXT morning the whole company 
was astir early. The sun had not yet risen when they 
all left the cave entrance and crossed the hillslopes until 
a little sandy beach in a cove appeared below them. 
Descending to this they took from a clump of brush 
and young birches a light, portable canoe. It was upon 
the water in a moment. Philip took the fore paddle 
and Ayonba the stern, and they spun the little craft 
about in the shallow bay to see how well it answered 
and trimmed. Antoinette from the shore could see 
that its balance and set were perfect. 

And now it was time to be off. Pointing out into 
the lake, Philip and Ayonba turned only once to wave 
to the two figures that watched them begin the jour- 
ney. There was the father whose hope and joy in liv- 
ing had been brought back from the grave after sixteen 
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years of bitter grief, and beside him the slender girl. 
Both were waving farewell vigorously, silently, afraid 
to raise their voices lest the echoes should take the 
sounds to unfriendly ears. All at once the cove entered 
the lake, and the waving figures were lost to sight be- 
hind jutting rocks. 

It was Ayonba’s plan to skirt the shore closely until 
nightfall, and then, striking out into the middle of the 
lake under cover of darkness, to make for the mouth 
of the river at the northeast, and the river would lead 
them, after several portages, to the St. Francis. So dur- 
ing the day they paddled cautiously, slowly, ever on 
the alert. When night came they shot out into deeper 
water and lengthened their strokes, and the light craft 
fairly flew across the surface of Memphremagog. 

To Philip, who had so many conflicting memories 
to reconcile, so many experiences to relive and in- 
terpret in the light of what he now knew, this night 
journeying was stimulating and beneficial. It was a 
rare time for musing and dreaming, when paddling the 
canoe on a safe, smooth course, where neither falls nor 
rapids were to be feared. The gliding sensation re- 
laxed his muscles and took fatigue from his brain; it 
brought back the look of youth and health to his face, 
‘t refilled him with the sense of sturdiness and vigor, 
and it put farther and farther behind him the days of 
suffering and illness. 

By dint of paddling much by night and sleeping by 
day, they at length reached the St. Francis River. 
There had been a few falls to carry the canoe about in 
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the little connecting stream, and one or two rapids, but 
the distances had not been far, and the canoe was a per- 
fect type for carrying. And up to the point at which 
they entered the St. Francis, they had seen no other 
person in boats or on shore, and the only sounds they 
heard were those made by the water or by the leaping 
of fish, or the cries of wild animals and birds from 
shore. 

It was now a matter of descending the St. Francis, or 
Alsigontek as the Wobanaki called it, with the current; 
not a difficult task, although there were several portages 
between the place where they entered and the mouth. 
They began to be more watchful now, for the river 
banks were close and enemies might be concealed there. 
After three days, they knew that the village of St. 
Francis and the St. Lawrence River lay not far ahead. 

The morning star was blazing in the east and the 
darkness had given way to that blue obscurity that 
comes before dawn. Quickly this was succeeded by 
grayness, there were little clouds of mist upon the 
river and upon the lowlands, and the ever-growing 
light began to bring out the shapes of familiar objects, 
hills, rocks, trees. All at once it was yellow off to the 
right; the sunlight would soon be upon them. Ordi- 
narily at this stage Ayonba would have drawn the 
canoe into shore and remained in hiding until dark- 
ness came, but on this morning, being so near the set- 
tlement where his people lived, he decided that there 
would be no danger in paddling ahead so short a dis- 
tance. 
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This, however, proved to be a fatal mistake. They 
had gone but a short distance when Philip, who was 
in the bow, heard the sounds of voices on the left bank 
of the stream. Startled, he turned about quickly, and 
to his alarm saw a rifle protruding from a thicket and 
leveled in their direction. 

As he raised his paddle there came a command in 
English. “Pull that canoe over here.” 

Ayonba sized up the situation quickly. The distance 
to the bank was short, and a rifle bullet would be al- 
most sure to bring down one of them or else put a 
hole in the canoe. So, sweeping the craft about, he 
edged it in and let its nose touch the bank not far from 
the thicket where the rifle had appeared. 

At first he felt no particular fear since they were so 
near the village, but the minute they grounded he was 
filled with apprehension. For only a short distance 
from them on the shore was a tent, and out of this 
came rushing four armed men in frontier garb and, as 
he saw at a glance, of slovenly aspect and villainous 
features. In that moment of realization he was tempted 
to shove the canoe out into the stream again and run 
the risk of a shot or two in order to escape, for it was 
evident to him that these were men who, belonging 
to neither the colonists nor the British, simply took 
advantage of the troubled times to prey upon the in- 
habitants of the frontier and gain whatever they could 
from them. But he had no opportunity to attempt this 
for the owner of the rifle suddenly leaped out of the 
thicket and seized the canoe as it lay by the bank. 
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“Who are you?” demanded a coarse, red-faced man 
of about fifty. 

“Indians from St. Francis,” answered Ayonba. “We 
are returning to our village.” 

A short, dark, quick-moving individual, who was 
evidently the leader of the party, darted in ahead of 
the other speaker. 

“Indians?” 

“Yes. Wobanaki.” 

He scrutinized them both closely. ‘You will pass,” 
he said to Ayonba. “But you with the blue eyes and 
light hair—are you an Indian?” 

“T am, in part,” answered Philip. 

“An albino Indian, eh?” and at this there came a 
burst of coarse laughter. 

“T am a student, going home to St. Francis. This 
is my guardian, Ayonba. We have done no harm, and 
we seek only to go on our way.” With this, Philip 
raised his paddle as if to push off in the stream, but the 
leader, with an oath caught hold of one end of the 
canoe. 

“You don’t leave here until we find out who you 
are,” he exclaimed. “Get out of this canoe and come 
up on the shore.” 

They were all about the canoe in a moment. Ayonba’s 
rifle was confiscated and likewise the knife and hatchet 
in his belt. When they had stepped out upon the 
bank their little craft was run along for some dis- 
tance and then all its supplies were taken out and ex- 
amined. 
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“T protest,” declared Ayonba, drawing himself up. 
“You have no right to stop and rob subjects of His 
Majesty in such fashion.” 

He might have spoken to deaf ears, for no attention 
was paid to his words at all; another member of the 
party had taken the leader aside and was talking to 
him secretly and with great animation. Both men 
looked from time to time at Ayonba and the boy, and 
though Philip could not hear their words, he could 
see, with sinking heart, that the two were regarding 
him with more and more interest. 

The scowl on the leader’s dark face became sud- 
denly a joyous, vicious grin. “By the Lord Harry,” 
he muttered in a low tone, “I think you’ve hit it! Yes,” 
he went on, scrutinizing the two again, “I’m sure of 
it. What a lucky day for us! And to think that In- 
dian scouts and more than half a dozen parties have 
been looking for them in the valley below. This is a 
haul.” Stamping about in excitement he called out to 
his men, “Bring them up to the tent.” 

It was quite evident now that the two were to 
consider themselves closely watched prisoners, for the 
four who had come out with rifles grouped themselves 
about as if forming a guard. The suspicion growing 
steadily in Philip’s mind (though he had not heard 
the confirming words of the leader), that these men 
knew who he was, increased with every step they took 
over the bank and up to the little space before the tent. 

Here the leader seated himself on the ground, though 
the guards remained with guns ready. 
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“So it’s you that was sent to Joseph Brant?” he de- 
manded of Philip. 

The boy made no reply. 

“T suppose that you know you are to be arrested as 
a spy?” 

Still Philip said nothing. 

“T could hang you and your Indian to the nearest 
tree, and get a good government reward for it,” said 
the man, and he said it with such purpose and sincerity 
that Philip knew that he would do it if he thought it 
was to his advantage. It was no idle threat, he realized 
that, and he decided that it might be safer for himself 
and Ayonba if he stated his own position. 

So he answered with deliberation, “I am no spy, 
Mr. ™ 

“Clark,” replied the other. “Captain Clark.” 

“Then, Captain Clark, I will tell you the truth, and 
after I tell you, you will let us go. I am no spy. I 
carry no information from the colonists to any of their 
friends. I was brought up a subject of His Majesty, 
and I have never forsworn my loyalty.” 

“But you are carrying a message to Joseph Brant. 
That is known.” 

“Tt is true,” the boy agreed, though not as one mak- 
ing an admission, for he had decided to tell this. “I bear 
a private message from Joseph Brant’s old schoolmas- 
ter, which has nothing to do with military information 
or the war. Nor am I spying out any positions of forts 
or troops.” 

“What is that message?” 
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“Tt is private, as I told you,” replied Philip boldly, 
glancing for confirmation at Ayonba, who nodded his 
head. 

“Search him,? commanded Clark. But they found 
nothing on him which gave any further information. 

“Then you will let us go?” asked the boy when this 
was finished. “Our people are awaiting us at St. 
Francis.” 

“Tet you go?” the man laughed. “Don’t you know 
that there is a price on your head? Don’t you know 
that Governor Carleton has given orders that you are 
to be taken wherever you are? Why, some Mohawks 
went through here a few days ago and reported that 
you had been burned alive in a cabin south of the lake! 
There are too many spies in the Indian country as it is, 
and when we've once laid hands upon the choicest of 
them we intend to hold on. I could hang you, as I 
told you, and get a reward for it, but I think that it 
will be better to take you to Montreal and collect the 
reward. We'll keep you fast for a while, though.” 

They brought out ropes and fastened him securely 
to a tree, and the details of a guard were arranged. 
Evidently there was some other business on hand in 
this place which they wished to complete before leaving 
for Montreal, and Philip saw ahead of him some days 
of close imprisonment and possibly torture. As for 
Ayonba, they led him away a little distance, and bound 
him to a tree also, but they set no watch over him, since 
they did not know just what to do with him. There 
was no reward for his capture, and his presence there 
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was more of a nuisance than anything else, yet they 
dared not let him go for fear he would hasten to St. 
Francis and stir up trouble. 

Turning abruptly to a French Canadian who was 
serving them as cook and scullion, Clark exclaimed: 
“Get me some breakfast, you keskadee. I’m hungry.” 

The man thus addressed drew himself up proudly 
and replied with politeness and delicacy: “My name 
is Raoul, Pierre Raoul.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s Pierre Raoul or John 
Hancock or Sam Adams,” declared the leader. “I’m 
hungry.” 

But at the name a shiver of excitement ran up Phil- 
ip’s spine. Raoul—Pierre Raoul—it must be Antoin- 
ette’s father! And as he looked at the kindly, intelli- 
gent face of the man pressed into disgraceful servitude, 
and now so roundly insulted, he saw the likeness in a 
flash. And, with this recognition, hope suddenly leaped 
into his heart; here, if worst came to worst, was at least 
one friend in the camp. He glanced toward Ayonba, 
whose face remained expressionless; but Philip felt 
confident that the leader’s voice had borne the name 
to him. 

A little later in the morning he heard Pierre Raoul 
expostulating with Clark. “Meester Clark, Meester 
Clark,” he was saying, “you have kept me longer than 
you promised. I want to go home.” 

“Yowll go home when I say so,” answered Clark. 

“But, Meester Clark, I have a daughter—” 

“I don’t care if you have fourteen daughters. I hap- 
pen to need you for a while.” 
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“But my daughter also needs me. She is alone.” 

“T tell you, I care nothing about that!” exclaimed 
Clark, losing patience. “When I took you from that 
cabin down below, I took you for service in His 
Majesty’s scouting force. And whether you like it or 
whether you don’t, yow’re just the same as any soldier 
in the army, and you’ll stay until you get a release.” 
And, suddenly suspicious, he added: “If you ever take 
it into your head to sneak off you’ll be caught just as 
sure as youw’re alive, and you’ll be shot as a deserter. 
I’m going on a scouting trip down Lake Champlain next 
month, and I’m going to keep you until after that trip. 
Do you understand?” 

The Frenchman did, and looked very downcast. 
In his mind he had come to the sudden decision, bred 
of desperation, to escape at any cost; but he turned 
back to his work as if hopelessly repulsed. 

Meanwhile the day wore on, the work of the camp 
was carried out, and Philip’s guards were changed every 
four hours. Both the boy’s mind and that of Ayonba 
were working at top speed, figuring, speculating, plan- 
ning. Philip realized that if delivery were to come 
it would be through Ayonba; he knew that the lat- 
ter, not being closely guarded, would try some ruse 
during the night. Or it might be possible to get a 
word to Raoul. If only the man would come near him! 
But in the end it was Ayonba who succeeded, having 
(as Philip had suspected) caught the Frenchman’s 
name when the leader uttered it. 

Late that afternoon Raoul happened to be passing 
the tree where the Indian was bound, and looked at 
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him curiously. He had been out on some errand for 
Clark, and having completed this, strolled back to the 
camp slowly, with the full intention of seeing Ayonba 
at close quarters. He was almost opposite him, when 
a whisper reached his ears: 

“Monsieur Raoul—I have seen your daughter. I 
will tell you where she is. Will you get me a knife?” 

The cook walked along slowly as if he had not heard, 
but, doubling back on his tracks when no one was 
looking, went within a short distance of Ayonba’s tree. 
“Ts she safe?” he whispered. 

“She is. She is with friends. If you will get me a 
knife I will tell you.” 

Night came down over the forest and the men gath- 
ered about a fire in front of the tent; they were much 
pleased over the events of the day and the promise of 
ransom, and the rum flowed freely. With utter confi- 
dence they talked over their plans in loud tones, fear- 
ing now no obstacle between them and the reward. 
They would move on to the high ground overlooking 
the river, beyond the village, and there they would 
send a man to the governor to make terms for the sur- 
render of their precious captive. Some were in favor 
of executing him at once and having the matter over 
with, and then claiming the reward. Clark thought it 
would be of more advantage to bargain while yet the 
boy was alive. 

At length they became sleepy and preparations were 
made for the night. Two men were to be left on guard 
with the prisoner, and the fire was to be kept up all 
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night. At this, Ayonba’s heart sank, for he had hoped 
that if he could procure a knife and cut his own bonds, 
he might injure or kill a guard and cut Philip loose. 
Two guards would be a different matter. He must 
think up another plan. 

Later in the evening the cook came out of the tent 
and under the eyes of the guard gathered up the drink- 
ing cups and wooden plates in order to take them to 
the river to wash. Loaded with these he moved slowly 
down the path. As he approached the tree where 
Ayonba was bound, he stumbled a little as if his foot 
had caught on a root, and the next instant the Indian 
realized that with a knife that was concealed among the 
cups he had sliced through one strand of the rope. 
After this he again stumbled on his way down toward 
the bank. 

It was the work of a moment only for Ayonba to 
work out of the cut rope and slip the rest of it to the 
ground. The two guards at the fire were sitting with 
their backs toward him. So, waiting awhile to be sure 
that neither would turn round to see what had become 
of Pierre, Ayonba flexed his arms and legs noiselessly 
to take the stiffness out of them, and then silently and 
with incredible speed disappeared among the trees. 

At the water’s edge he found Pierre Raoul. 

“Your daughter is safe in the home of the one called 
the Trapper,” he whispered. “Go by the lake until you 
come to the sandy beach by the stones on the west side, 
not far above the place where the river flows in from 
below. There, at twenty paces from the shore, follow 
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a marked trail for a short distance until you come to a 
hill with large rocks upon it. Go up this hill and call 
out. Someone will come.” 

“J have it, monsieur,” the other whispered grate- 
fully. 

“But do not tell them that we have been taken cap- 
tive. The man there is this boy’s father, and I would 
not have him worry. I will have him free shortly and 
we will be on our way to Montreal. . . . And God be 
with you!” 

Pierre embraced him in typical French fashion, bade 
him Godspeed, and then, deftly loosing one of the 
canoes from its mooring, squatted in the stern. Ayonba 
did likewise with the canoe by which Philip and he 
had come that morning, and soon both were away from 
the shore. Then if one could have seen in the dark 
there might have been observed the figure of Pierre 
Raoul paddling madly upstream in the direction of 
Lake Memphremagog, in search of his daughter and a 
resting-place, while Ayonba was pushing himself out 
into the current and floating without a sound down- 
stream and past the sleeping camp. 

He did not pull up to the bank, as might have been 
expected, when the quiet village of St. Francis lay at 
his left, but instead he paddled along with the current 
in great, swift, sweeping strokes until he reached the 
confluence of the St. Francis with the St. Lawrence. 
Here he turned to the west with all the skill of an 
Indian paddler, and was soon driving the light craft 
through the eddies and counter currents near the shore 
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in order to escape the downflow of the mighty stream. 
All through the night he paddled, and when dawn 
came, he was far away up the river, a speck on the 
broad Ousogenaisibo. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


END OF THE MISSION 


AM sara an hour later one of the guards 
suddenly turned about and looked in the direction of the 
tree where Ayonba had been tied. Although he had no 
definite orders to watch the second prisoner, still a 
certain reasonable responsibility had led him to glance 
‘n that direction occasionally to see that all was well. To 
his amazement he could see nothing of Ayonba. 

“Took round here, will you?” he directed the other 
watcher sharply. “Do you see anything of that Indian 
we tied to a tree?” 

“F1e was down there, wasn’t he?” asked the other, 
pointing. The glare of the fire lay between his eyes 
and Ayonba’s tree. 

“Yes, he was there, but he isn’t now. . . . Hey, Cap- 
tain Clark—Captain!” he called out, springing to his 
feet. “The Indian has got away.” 

192 
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“Why alarm everybody before you go down and 
look?” asked the other. “You couldn’t see him from 
here anyway.” 

“TI could. I could. And he’s gone. Hey, Captain 
Clark—Captain Clark!” he called again in an even 
louder tone. 

The captain and three of his men came tumbling out 
of the tent. 

““What’s the matter? What are you yelling about?” 
demanded the leader taking a rapid glance at Philip to 
see that he was secure. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

“The Indian has escaped.” 

To Philip, who had managed to steal some sleep 
despite his uncomfortable position, the guard’s first 
words came like sweet music. Ayonba had escaped! 
Well, he might have known that he would, and he 
would soon come to help him escape in turn. 

Clark ran down to the tree. “Cut his rope with a 
knife!” he shouted. “Didn’t I tell you to search him?” 

“We did,” said two of the men, blinking in the fire- 
light. “Somebody must have given him one.” 

“Nonsense. He had one hidden somewhere. Get 
everybody out and search these woods. He can’t be 
far away.” 

They were all on their feet now. For a moment there 
was great confusion as the members of the band ran 
about among the trees. “I tell you,” exclaimed one. 
“FYe’s gone to the village. Didn’t he say he lived 
there?” 

“That’s it,” said the captain, and thought for a mo- 
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ment. “After all, why should we break our necks 
over him? We can go there in the morning and pick 
him up if we want to. The Indians are too scared to do 
anything.” 

A sudden hallooing came from inside the tent. 
“Where’s the cook?” shouted one of the men. “I can’t 
find him.” 

Clark ran over and kicked rather viciously at a pile 
of blankets, near one corner of the tent, where the cook 
usually lay. “He’s gone and no mistake. Where can 
that keskadee be?” 

“He went down to the river to wash some cups and 
plates,” answered one of the guards. 

Clark turned upon the man in furious anger. “If 
he’s got away [Il take it out of your hide. You ought 
to be shot for sitting here on duty and letting two men 
escape.” 

“We don’t know that he’s got away,” replied the 
guard. “He may be down at the river now.” 

The captain rushed down to the bank, brandishing 
a torch he picked up from the fire. All at once he be- 
gan to call out and curse and shout at the top of his 
voice. “He’s not only gone, but two canoes are gone 
too. He and that Indian each took one and went down 
river to the village, that’s what they did.” And run- 
ning up and down the shore wildly, he shouted into 
the darkness imprecations upon the heads of the fugi- 
tives. This done, he returned to the camp in a calmer 
frame of mind. 

“To think of that keskadee running away,” he 
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ejaculated as he came back to the group. “Yesterday 
was the first time he had spirit enough to kick about 
our holding him. We’ll catch him and no mistake— 
and we’ll get that Indian, too. He’s gone without 
doubt to the village down river. Dll send some men 
over there in the morning.” Then coming up to Philip, 
he looked at the boy for a long time and exclaimed: 
“After all this is our important prisoner. If he gets 
away Ill have the whole lot of you taken to Montreal 
in chains.” And, adjuring them by all they held sacred 
not to relax their vigilance by a single jot, he went 
back to his tent and slept for the rest of the night. 

Next morning early, however, he decided that it was 
best to leave this particular spot, and at his orders the 
whole company struck camp and departed, some go- 
ing by canoe, others by the shore trail. 

Philip was led along by the latter. They circled 
the Indian village and came out on a point of land at 
the very junction of St. Francis and the St. Lawrence. 
Here they camped. Later in the day they were joined 
by another party that had been off to the west scouting, 
and one of these men was dispatched on horseback to 
Montreal in order to give General Carleton the news 
of the capture of the messenger to Brant, and to bar- 
gain for a sizable reward. To Philip’s delight the men 
who went to the village in search of Ayonba failed 
to locate him; instead they brought back a terrified 
Indian who was immediately pressed into service as 


cook. 
The boy had hoped at first that the Indians at St. 
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Francis would learn of his plight and rescue him from 
his captors, but when a day or two had passed unevent- 
fully, the chance of aid from this source seemed un- 
likely. Indeed the Sachem himself and many of the 
warriors were away hunting, while others were guides 
for military parties. Those who remained had little 
desire to interfere in matters which were concerned 
with war; the tribe had been too much involved in 
former conflicts, and there was now but little left of 
it as a result. 

His main hope lay in Ayonba. He was confident that 
his friend would return with aid, but of what nature 
this aid would be, he had no notion. Attempting to 
escape single-handed from all these men was out of 
the question; a guard was with him constantly, and 
five or six more men always had their rifles in readi- 
ness. It was now five or six days since Ayonba had 
departed; the days were getting short, and the leaves 
were dry and stiff and beginning in places to yellow. 
Soon the frost would come and the hills would blossom 
forth in red, gold, scarlet, and crimson. 

On the sixth day after the messenger had been sent 
to Governor Carleton, Philip noticed that the camp 
was buzzing with unwonted excitement, and wondered 
if it had anything to do with him; but he soon saw 
that something was going forward in which he would 
probably have no part. For early in the morning there 
had arrived at the landing-place below the hill a smal] 
boat loaded with several casks of rum—pillaged some- 
where, no doubt, or possibly taken in exchange for 
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furs stolen from trappers. The two men who brought 
the liquor had already sampled some of it, and they 
were as a consequence hardly able to swing the boat 
inshore and help in the unloading of the cargo; when 
this work was done they threw themselves on the bank 
and slept all through the rest of the day. 

Not so the others, however. A roaring fire was built 
and a whole ox, procured from the village, was set to 
roast in a great pit; and when, along in the afternoon, 
it was ready to eat, the casks were broached, and the 
whole company gathered about for the treat. To grace 
the feast, a guard brought Philip over to the place 
where they were eating and bound him securely to a 
tree, this, the idea of Clark, who foresaw a time when 
the effects of the rum on the company might make 
them less vigilant than usual. And it was not his pur- 
pose to let their prize slip away. 

Amidst wild jesting, and boisterous shouting and 
singing, the meat was devoured and the rum was con- 
sumed, and as the spirit of the occasion grew more and 
more uproarious, the clamor could be heard up and 
down the river and over in the village of St. Francis, 
where the inhabitants barred themselves in their homes 
for fear. All the viciousness, all the baseness, all the 
vulgarity, all the brutality of these degraded natures 
came to the surface in this orgy. To the boy who looked 
with shocked and unbelieving eyes upon the terrible 
scene, it did not seem as if these could be men, as he knew 
the word, men possessed of minds and souls. And now 
and then certain ones came to gloat over the captive, 
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to offer him rum, blazing from the fire, to bestow upon 
him kicks and other forms of degradation. Yet through 
it all, the courage born of the Indian bravery stood 
him in good stead, and he was not so much afraid of 
what they would do as of what they were. 

As their blood grew more and more heated from 
the wildness and rum, their brains took on madness, 
and the idea came to them that they must have a victim 
for their cruelty. Philip heard them talking about what 
they would like to do—use him as a target against 
the very tree where he was tied, or hang him up and 
shoot at him in the air. Against all this, however, 
Clark set himself. It was not part of his program to let 
the boy be harmed before he was turned over to the 
governor to be questioned; there was little to be gained 
that way. So that when the more unruly among the 
roisterers demanded that they have the boy to treat as 
they pleased, Clark took his stand by the tree where 
Philip was tied, and argued with them, and pleaded, 
and cajoled. 

But their madness was taking them beyond bounds, 
even beyond their customary fear of their leader. They 
would have their victim. One of them pressed for- 
ward to loose the boy’s bonds and take him, but Clark, 
who was ready with his fist, smashed the intruder jn 
the face with such force that he rolled over on the 
ground. And then pandemonium broke loose; there 
was howling and brawling and fighting and wrestling 
and kicking. But through it all, the leader stood by 
the tree and brought down man after man with his 
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fist. Suddenly one of the band lifted up his rifle and 
pointed it at Philip. 

“Don’t fire,” shrieked Clark. “Youll hang.” 

He spoke too late, the gun exploded. But instead of 
Philip, it was Clark himself who went down with a 
bullet in his heart. 

Blood had been drawn. There was a rush for knives 
and hatchets and firearms. Amidst wild cries and oaths 
and obscene shouts they advanced on the helpless boy 
tied to the tree. 

What would have been his fate, no man could have 
foreseen. Death seemed almost inevitable. But at that 
moment there came a sudden cry from the edge of the 
crowd. 

“T ook, look—the river, the river 

Philip turned toward the river with the rest; and 
then a sudden paralyzing silence fell upon them. 

For making into shore across the waters of the St. 
Lawrence River, here widened to form Lac St. Pierre, 
came a brilliant array of canoes; the afternoon sun fall- 
ing upon them showed swarthy men kneeling at their 
paddles and making the water swirl mightily in the 
last stage of their journey. They were tall and magnifi- 
cent men, men clad like Eastern potentates in garments 
of red and purple and green. About their necks they 
wore ornaments of gold and silver which threw back 
the sun’s rays like so many mirrors; upon their heads 
were huge bonnets of tufted feathers. Guns upon their 
backs and tomahawks at their belts also caught the re- 
flection of the sun. 
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And now they had landed and were coming straight 
up to the place where the orgy had been held. Those 
of the white men who had not run to the shelter of 
the woods became suddenly sobered; and yet they 
held to their guns, thinking now only of defence. 

At the head of the magnificent company strode a 
well-built man of handsome features. He was richly 
clad in loose garments of colored cloth, and carried 
in his hand, not a rifle, but a long, well-shaped axe. 
Upon his shoulders he wore the insignia of an officer. 

“What is this?” he demanded severely, glancing at 
the body of Clark at the foot of the tree, and at the boy 
trussed up against it. “Unloose that prisoner.” 

One man, armed with a rifle, was inclined to dispute. 
“By what right do you give such an order?” 

“The right of a captain in His Majesty’s service. 
Unloose that man or I’ll have you tied up yourself.” 

But the wonder and joy that this interruption had 
brought to the boy’s mind had melted itself into affec- 
tion; for there behind the splendid leader, in the sim- 
ple ranger costume of the St. Francis Indian, was his 
friend and guardian, Ayonba. 

“Ayonba,” he shouted. “I knew that you would 
come. But it was almost too late.” 

“Is this the boy from Dr. Wheelock’s?” asked the 
stately Indian who bore the title of captain. 

“It is, Your Excellency.” 

By this time Philip had been freed. His heart soar- 
ing with joy, and beating and throbbing against the heart 
of Ayonba, hardly permitted him to speak. For a mo- 
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ment the world swam about him in the joy of deliver- 
ance; and then suddenly as he looked at the newcomer 
his brain steadied, stimulated by the necessity for duty, 
yet all through his being was running a thrill that he 
could not suppress. How noble was this stranger, how 
upright in stature, how magnificent in figure. There 
could be only one such—and the truth had flashed 
into his heart with lightning speed. 

This man was Joseph Brant! 

Brant looked down at him kindly. “You bring me 
a message from Doctor Wheelock?” 

Saluting as best he could, the boy plunged into the 
message that he had learned by heart and had prac- 
ticed so many times. 

“Your Excellency, I bring you word from your for- 
mer beloved teacher, who hopes that your heart is 
with God and your belief is as zealous as heretofore. 
My master sends you his undying love and affection, 
his assurance to you of his gratitude for your favors in 
the past and the favors of your former master, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson.” 

The Indian was listening attentively. 

“FYe begs and prays of you, Your Excellency, that, 
in the war now impending between the colonies and 
the mother country, you have a regard for the School 
in which you were taught, and the masters who taught 
you. If it be too late to bring you upon the side of the 
colonies, then he begs that you have mercy upon the 
institutions which he has founded and nurtured—the 
Indian School and Dartmouth College. That you, be- 
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ing all-supreme in the affairs of the Six Nations and, 
having much influence with the Algonquins and the 
Wobanaki, urge them to respect this School, in which 
we have ever sought to teach men to be merciful and 
kind, and to preach abroad constantly the words of Our 
Saviour among the children of darkness and the 
heathen. 

“«T have loved you, Joseph Brant, as if you had 
been my son; I see that beneath your hands the broth- 
ers of the forest may rise to great things. Do not abuse 
the power that God has so providentially given you, 
but use it for the benefit of your own people. I send 
you this by one of our pupils. He is a boy not yet de- 
cided upon the present issue, but has been brought up 
in the love and service of His Majesty. I ask of you 
to give him papers of safe conduct, and to see that he 
returns to me without injury.’ ” 

Thus Philip, from his father in God to the Indian 
pupil, and thus Joseph Brant made reply in character- 
istic Indian fashion: 

“Tell the Reverend Doctor Wheelock, your teacher 
and mine, that I have received his message. Tell him 
that for the love that he bears for all of our race, | 
will never lead my Indians against his School, nor 
upon any towns in the Connecticut Valley, if I have any 
power to accomplish this. And tell him also that the 
prayers which were said in his household are forever 
in my heart; and that one prayer, which he repeated 
over and over, I have come to love more than any 
other. It was a prayer in which he addressed the Maker 
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of all men; ‘that we may be able to live as good sub- 
jects, to fear God, and to honor the King.’ And with 
this answer goes my love and service to the Reverend 
Doctor.” 

At that he was silent and thoughtful, meditating upon 
the time when as a boy he had returned from war to 
take up his schooling in the little town of Lebanon. 
All had been peace in those days, and it had seemed 
as if men were no longer to bear arms against each 
other; his sister was the lady of Johnson Hall, and 
there was promise of prosperity and happiness. 

In the meantime the body of Clark had been re- 
moved. The members of the band were now rounded 
up and led to the canoes, to be taken to Montreal and 
questioned about the tragedy. It was easy to manage 
them, for the fierceness which had burned in them was 
now evaporated, and they were soon snoring in ex- 
hausted slumber by the sides of the canoes. 

As Brant embraced Philip and turned away to hide 
the tears which had sprung into his eyes over these 
recollections, Ayonba seized the boy and hugged him 
in a loving grip. 

“J reached Montreal in the canoe,” he told him at 
length, “hurrying all the way. I went first to Joseph 
Brant, and then with him to Governor Carleton, and 
explained that you were sent on no political errand 
but on one calling for a personal interview with Brant. 
The governor feels differently now about the Indians, 
since there has been a meeting of all these chiefs of the 
Six Nations in Montreal, and they. have all sworn al- 
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legiance to him and to the Crown. Thus there are or- 
ders issued to set you at liberty and even furnish you 
with papers that will enable you to cross any fron- 
ticroe et 

Just then a tall Indian came hurrying up to Brant, 
and Philip, for the moment amazed, saw that it was the 
same Indian that had led the attack on the cabin in 
the forest. As a matter of fact this was the same Mo- 
hawk that had been sent out by Carleton in the first 
place to apprehend the messenger from Dr. Wheelock. 
He whispered something in Brant’s ear, at which Brant 
looked at Philip and nodded his head. The Indian 
now led the way back to the village of St. Francis, 
there being in the company, besides the leader, Brant, 
Philip and Ayonba, and several of the gorgeously clad 
chiefs of the Six Nations. Others were left to guard 
the prisoners. 

As they entered the village of St. Francis, a strange 
excitement prevailed there. Men, women, and children 
darting in and out of wigwams and huts whispered and 
talked and pointed at the strangers. Ayonba, proceed- 
ing ahead with Joseph Brant, went straight to the dwell- 
ing of Sachem Gill, and soon he and all his family, in 
their very best finery, were the center of the concourse. 
The Sachem had just returned from the hunt the night 
before, and was fast asleep when a messenger came 
running up to announce the new arrivals; but he 
quickly awoke and took cognizance of the situation, 
and gave out the proper orders. 

A procession was marching now, Mohawk and Wo- 
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banaki, side by side gravely, until they came at last 
to the burying-ground where the warriors and their 
families await that last glorious appearance of the 
Morning Star. Passing through this place, they went 
on, as if by design, to a piece of ground that lay be- 
yond the fenced area, yet so close to it that one could 
toss a stone upon the nearest graves. 

Philip’s head was in a daze. What could be the 
meaning of all this? Why so much ceremony at the 
visit of Indians from another nation? The usual cus- 
tom was to receive the visitors in the Sachem’s house, 
and there smoke and eat, and finally to meet in the 
council house where matters of importance were talked 
over. Now, however, there was something much more 
important in the making; the whole village was in this, 
and the silence with which the procession moved added 
mystery and dignity to the occasion. 

At a word from the leaders the company was seated. 
Then two Wobanaki and two Mohawks came up bring- 
ing brush and fagots. These they placed on the ground 
and a burning brand was given to Gill, and another to 
Brant. Simultaneously the two chiefs bent down and 
ignited the brush. “Our fathers met and built fires 
upon this land,” said Brant almost chanting the words. 

A long pipe filled with tobacco was now passed from 
mouth to mouth. It came to Philip last, and he puffed 
at it before it was taken from his hand by a Mohawk 
who passed it back to the Sachem. The air of suspense 
had in the meantime increased; the Indians sitting all 
about the circle were like images, but on the outskirts 
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the women and children looked at each other wonder- 
ingly. 

“Thayendanegea, and brothers,” began Gill, rising, 
“we welcome you to our fire. We have smoked the 
pipe of peace with you, and we greet you as brethren. 
Accept this token of our regard.” He stepped forward 
with a belt of wampum, which Brant accepted and hung 
upon his right shoulder. 

Then Brant in turn took a belt of wampum, and with 
the same words presented it to Gill. The Sachem of 
the Wobanaki placed this in ceremonious fashion upon 
his right shoulder. The chieftains now stood facing 
each other. 

Immediately two Indians cleared away the fire and 
dug a trench, like a grave, in the ground, beneath the 
place where the embers had been. 

“Brothers,” Brant spoke the words. “I have come 
from the west to offer you peace. In so doing I am 
obeying the commands of my white father, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, who is now no more among us. It was 
always his wish that the Indians should be at war 
against each other no more. I am obeying also the com- 
mands of the Governor General, Sir Guy Carleton, who 
bade me come here and urge you to be loyal subjects 
of His Majesty the King. These things I know are not 
unpleasing to you. And now we are here today to make 
an end of anger, and of the proud hearts that have been 
with us these many years. Among us there have been 
many quarrels; you have fought with the French 
against the English, and we with the English against 
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the French. In all this we did what we thought was 
best, but we never should have taken arms against each 
other. The time has come to put an end to all these 
things.” 

With these words he took from his belt the hand- 
some tomahawk that had been an heirloom in his fam- 
ily, with its shining blade and embossed handle, and 
handed it to the tall Indian who had led the company 
to St. Francis. At the same instant Gill gave to Ayonba 
an ancient battle axe of the Wobanaki, an axe made of a 
heavy stone bound by thongs of deerhide to the flat 
top of an oaken stick, a thing that had been among the 
St. Francis Indians for many years. Ayonba looked at 
it but an instant, and then placed it in the hands of Philip 
who glanced up at him in surprise. 

“Between the Six Nations and the Wobanaki there 
shall henceforth be peace,” declared Brant. “And be- 
tween those warring tribes, the Tortoise and the Wolf, 
there shall be a feud no longer. Blood has been shed 
for no good; man’s anger has been inflamed too often. 
Here and now we end this war, and we end this feud.” 
As Brant said this, the Mohawk hurled his tomahawk 
into the trench. Philip, directed by Ayonba, did the 
same with the axe he was holding, though perplexed 
and wondering at it all. 

Immediately the dirt was thrown back into the 
trench, and the warriors, arising, stamped back and 
forth upon it rhythmically—chanting, and dancing as 
they chanted. Soon the ground was flat, as if there 
had been no excavation and no pile of earth. 
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By this time darkness was settling over the earth, 
the night fires were being lighted before the wigwams 
in the village, and all betook themselves there for the 
night, to feast and dance and repeat about the fires the 
tales of glory of old days, and the story of the feud be- 
tween the clan that wore the Tortoise and the clan that 
wore the Wolf. For now this feud had come to an end, 
and the hatchets were buried forever by the old grave- 
yard at the edge of the village of St. Francis. 


AFTERWORD 


J OSEPH BRANT, whose career has been 
so variously painted by friend and foe, kept his word to 
Doctor Wheelock, and did not at any time lead or insti- 
gate an attack upon the Connecticut Valley, and it is to 
be presumed that he used his influence to prevent such 
attacks. The incursion at Royalton near the end of the 
war was a mere raid for revenge directed against a 
single person, and the campaign that ended at Ben- 
nington, to the south, was made up mostly of Hessians. 
Both of these were instigated and led by white men. 

That Dartmouth College maintained itself upon this 
restless northern frontier during the Revolution is quite 
remarkable, and the fact that its studies and com- 
mencement exercises went on uninterrupted is now be- 
lieved to have been due (as its founder, Doctor Whee- 
lock, always held) to the friendliness of the Indians 
toward an institution which had done so much for them. 
That New Hampshire and Vermont were spared such 
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tragedies as those of Wyoming and Cherry valleys may 
be taken as a tribute to the venerable president of Dart- 
mouth, whose relations with Brant and the Six Nations 
had been so close. None of the emissaries sent by 
Wheelock to Brant, or to groups of Indians, were ever 
harmed or held as prisoners of war. 

The College was more fortunate than many city 
institutions such as Harvard, the College of New Jer- 
sey (Princeton), or King’s College (Columbia), where 
military operations did interfere with academic work. 
Philip Brewster—or Philip Sargent, as he was called 
after his return from Canada—finished his work in the 
college toward the close of the Revolution, having 
served with the American Army in the meantime at 
Bennington and Saratoga. Upon his graduation he 
went west to the Ohio, where he opened an Indian 
school; he was accompanied by his wife, who was known 
previously as Antoinette Raoul. His father and Pierre 
Raoul joined their children in the new Wilderness at 
a later time. 

Ayonba, the deathless spirit of the Wobanaki, was 
seen frequently at Philip’s school, though he never re- 
mained even there, for long, but went on errands and 
missions, and expeditions to distant tribes. 


The author wishes here to acknowledge his debt and 
to express his gratitude to Henry L. Masta, sometime 
chief of the Abenaki (Wobanaki) Indians at their home 
on the St. Francis Indian Reservation in Canada, known 
now by the ancient name of Odanak. Mr. Masta’s little 
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book on Abenaki grammar, with its fables and legends 
in the Abenaki language, is a veritable gem for col- 
lectors of Indian material. In addition, the author has 
been immensely helped by Mr. Masta’s research and 
constant inquiry into points of myth and folklore 
brought up by the author. 

Mr. Masta, now in his seventies, has been for nearly 
fifty years a teacher among the Indians, and is the 
last of the schoolmasters in the schools founded by 
Dartmouth Indians in the days when Dartmouth was 
active as an Indian school. Several of Mr. Masta’s 
relatives have conducted the reservation school, among 
them the famous Peter Masta (Osunkhirhine), who 
in the early years of the nineteenth century left Dart- 
mouth for Canada, taking with him an Indian reading 
and spelling book which he had compiled and pre- 
pared while a student. But the school with all its tra- 
ditions is now closed, and soon the history of Dartmouth 
College, in its old-time relations with Indians, will be 
“like a tale that is told.” 

The bibliography covering the material of this book 
is extensive, and will be furnished by the author to 
any reader who wishes to go into the subject more 


deeply. 


Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. N. H. 
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